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OF IMPORTANCE 





There is a reason, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. And it is 


well to bear in mind that teeth require not only proper nutrition, 


personal care and dentist’s care but plenty of chewing exercise .. 





Chewing Gum is good for Children’s tee 





Cuewinec gum helps guard first 
teeth. Upon their regularity and 
spacing, permanent teeth come in 
straight or crooked. One of the great 
difficulties with soft food is that 
children get so little to exercise their 
teeth on. More and more, the baby 
teeth are crowding and this is tragedy 
for the second teeth. Crusts and cer- 
tain raw vegetables offer help but 


children generally have to be forced 


th. Let 


them chew it as soon as they can learn to. 


to chew them. Many dentists today 


recommend chewing gum. No forc- 
ing here—all children enjoy it. A 
fresh stick of gum 5 to 10 minutes 


after meals is excellent. 





Forward Looking 


. . . business groups shun extravagant 
statements. They call upon great Univer- 
sities to make impartial investigations of 
their products. Results of such research 
form the basis of our advertising. What 
you read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of Chewing 


Gum Manufacturers. 
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= =READING BOOKS 
added to 
The Elson-Gray Life-Reading Service 


in 1933 and 1934: 
To ELSON BASIC READERS— 


Extension-Reading Work-Book for Grade 4 (a valu- 
able classroom aid in carrying out the Gray “‘unit 
plan’’ in reading). Write for pamphlet of sample 
pages. 


To CURRICULUM FOUNDATION 
SERIES — 


Carefully graded primary reading materials in vari- 
ous content fields. 
Number Stories, Book Two 
Health Stories, Books One and Two 
Art Stories, Book One 
Science Stories, Book One 
f (Others in preparation) 
Write for folder No. 1411—‘‘Balancing the Primary 
Curriculum.”’ 


€ 
SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 














UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 


SUMMER SESSION, 1934 
June 18 to July 28 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Business, Journalism, Social Work, Engineer- 
ing, Art, Music, Law, Medicine, Nursing 
For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address Isidor Loeb, 


Director of Summer Session, Room 209, Duncker Hall, 
Washington University, St. Louis 
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By FRED L. BIESTER 


Chairman, Legislative Committee 
IHinois State Teachers Association 


@ THE legislature convened in a 

Third Special Session on February 
13. This session had long been de- 
layed of the inability of the Assembly 
to agree on a liquor bill. Distressed 
school districts carried on during these 
months in the hope that when the 
Third Special Session was called their 
districts would be given immediate 
and adequate relief. In this they have 
been sorely disappointed. This article 
is being written on Wednesday, March 
7 and up to this date not a single act 
giving any relief to the schools of the 
State has been enacted. A brief re- 
view of the effort put forth since the 
annual meeting of the Association in 
December should be of interest to the 
membership. 

As announced to the delegates at 
the annual meeting of the State Teach- 
ers Association, the writer upon being 
elected Chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation, had a conference with 
Governor Horner. The Governor 
authorized the announcement to our 
assembly that he had decided to call 
a Third Special Session in which 
schools would be a first consideration. 
Distressed districts functioned with 
new hope. 

In this conference Governor Horner 
also stated that the many difficult 
duties of his office had not given him 
time to work out a program, and he 
invited our Association to study the 
problem and prepare a program which 
we felt would meet the situation fac- 
ing the schools. A program was pre- 
pared and is now before the Assembly. 

Each week during January and 
early February the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Legislative Committee met 
in Springfield with Mr. Moore, Mr. 
Grimm and Mr. White of the Office 
of Public Instruction. Careful study 
of what was needed, and especially 
of the methods for raising necessary 
funds and their proper distribution, 
was made. Finally the entire Legis- 
lative Committee and the members of 
the committee on “Save the Schools” 
met on February 6 at which meeting 
the final draft of the program was 
completed and bills ordered drawn. 
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The Emergency Legislative Program 


The first concern was to seek the 
enactment of that part of the program 
which carried relief for the present 
school year. This involves the fund- 
ing of the $12,000,000 now past due 
the elementary schools from the State 
Distributive Fund by means of a bond 
issue similar to that used by the State 
in providing for relief; and an emerg- 
ency appropriation of $2,800,000 for 
distribution to the high schools dur- 
ing this year; and the repeal of the 
four-year limitation on district levies. 
Bills covering this part of the pro- 
grams were introduced in the first two 
weeks of the session and all but one 
of them were referred to the House 
as a Committee of the Whole. 

During the second week of the ses- 
sion the House held a hearing on these 
and other bills for future relief. 
Superintendent Francis G. Blair, mem- 
bers of Boards of Education, citizens, 
Mr. Sam Sullivan from West Frank- 
fort High School and Mr. Moore ap- 
peared and presented the need of the 
program. The members of the House 
were convinced that relief was neces- 
sary and the bills were advanced to 
second reading. 

The following day the Speaker of 
the House invited a number of House 
leaders, the Director of Finance, Mr. 
Ames, and representatives from our 
own group to a conference. Various 
angles of the program were considered 
but no action other than to advise us 
to seek a conference with the Gov- 
ernor resulted from this meeting. 
The House leaders were not willing 
to accept our suggested methods for 
raising the necessary funds. 

On the following Tuesday, the pro- 
posed conferenee was held with Gov- 
ernor Horner. A committee of fifteen 
representing Boards of Education, 
Superintendents, Chicago teachers and 
representatives from otr organization 
were present. Governor Horner lis- 
tened attentively for nearly two hours 
as the need for relief was presented. 
Another hour was used in discussing 
possibilities of action. The Governor 
did not choose to sponsor any part of 
our program, but stated he would not 


oppose it and that he would support 
any new sources of revenue which the 
General Assembly might enact pro- 
vided they were constitutional. We 
left the conference feeling that no 
one in the majority party was willing 
to take the leadership in any type of 
program. 

The following day an effort was 
made to advance our bills to third 
reading since it was the only program 
before the House, and we still felt it 
was adequate and workable. The 
Speaker refused to permit the bills to 
be advanced and even left his place 
as presiding officer to come to the floor 
and criticize the program without of- 
fering anything in its place. He 
intimated a new program might be 
forthcoming but to date it has not ap- 
peared. At the time of this writing 
the bills are still on second reading. 

Early in the session Representative 
Schnackenberg introduced a bill to 
divert 98% of the Liquor Tax to the 
school fund. Tuesday, March 6 he 
asked for permission to call this bill 
out of order on the plea that school 
relief should have attention, but his 
request was refused. He then moved 
to suspend the rules and received al- 
most unanimous support from both 
Democrats and Republicans, and the 
vote on the bill itself under the sus- 
pended rules was 110-3 in favor of 
its passage. This would seem to in- 
dicate the temper of the House for 
some kind .of real action. 

This was the situation on the eve- 
ning of March 6. The only evidence 
of positive leadership in favor of any 
bills which have been introduced 
came with the action on the Schnacken- 
berg bill. No one had offered any 
leadership for the program which the 
State Teachers Association introduced ; 
the only objection seems to be a claim 
that it can not be financed. Upon 
this we are in disagreement. We still 
believe our program is adequate and 
workable. We believe it can be 
financed if the leaders in Springfield 
really desire to enact a complete re- 
lief program and we are still insisting 


on its passage. 
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The Community 
Goes to School 


An Experiment in Enlarging the 
Usefulness of the School Plant 
Without Increasing School Costs 


By A. P. GOSSARD 
Marseilles 


@ IN these days when the schools are 

faced with so many new troubles, 
not the least of which is the cry in 
every Vox Populi column of the news- 
papers against educational expendi- 
tures, might not the wider use of the 
school plant and facilities for com- 
munity purposes result in real benefit 
to both the school and the community ? 

That there is a need for some agency 
to offer opportunities for wholesome 
use of leisure among the people be- 
yond school age can be supported by 
an imposing amount of evidence. Un- 
employed graduates of high schools 
are flocking back to their old schools, 
but in many places the day schools 
are already filled to capacity, and the 


Above: A Lesson in Bandaging in Home Hygiene 


Class 


Below: Trying out a Home-made Lie-Detector in the 


Psychology Class 
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graduates have to be 
turned away. Other un- 
employed people need 
worth-while activity to maintain their 
morale during a period of enforced 
idleness and to prepare them better to 
do the work they will have later. Not 
only to those without employment, 
moreover, is the opportunity fer ac- 
tivities such as further study in eve- 
ning schools or additional physical 
recreation of interest but also to work- 
ers who are being given an increasing 
amount of leisure time after working 
hours. Of all possible agencies in 
position to administer these services 
there can be little question that the 
schools are best fitted. 

At this time when 
there apparently is a 
widespread abandon- 
ment of adult uses of 
schools by systems 
forced to slash budg- 
ets, the suggestion 
that the schools ex- 
tend the community 
use of their plants 
may at first appear 
ill-timed. However, 
there are places in 
which at the present 
time it has been 
found easy to ex- 
tend the use of the 
plant without added 
cost to the taxpayer 
and with greatly in- 
creased good will to 
the schools. Since 
these plans may be 
suggestive of others 
that could be follow- 
ed in almost any sys- 
tem, two experiments 
that have been under 
way for several years 
at Marseilles, Illinois, 
are here given. Prob- 
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Exhibit of Recent German Handbill by a Former 
Resident of Hamburg, Germany, in Current Events 
Class 


ably the outstanding experiment is an 
adult evening school, now in its second 
year, that affords much benefit to the 
citizens but adds nothing to taxes. The 
other venture is a community basket- 
ball league that not only is self-sup- 
porting but also is of material assist- 
ance in financing the high-school ath- 
letic program. 


Adult Evening School 


Because the crowded condition of 
the high school prevented graduates 
from returning to the regular day ses- 
sions and because there were other un- 
employed persons in the community 
worried by enforced idleness, a group 
of faculty members with the superin- 
tendent of the Marseilles schools 
planned in the early fall of 1932 a 
self-supporting adult evening school. 
This school was to be conducted by a 
staff of volunteer instructors with 
courses planned, for the most part, by 
regular teachers with the understand- 
ing that teachers in the day school 
should not be overburdened. Service 
was to be absolutely voluntary, and 
no one should teach in the evening 
school two years in succession. 

This evening school is now in its 
second year, starting in October and 
operating one night a week for nine 
weeks. The school sessions last for two 
hours, thus affording a person the op- 
portunity of attending two classes, one 
hour each. Local newspapers codper- 
ate by publishing, prior to a day set 
for registration, a prospectus of 
courses thought to be of interest. With 
the restriction that ten persons ‘must 
enroll before a course is given, courses 
were conducted the first year in ele- 
mentary chemistry, beginning account- 
ing, public speaking, advanced Eng- 
lish, home economics, German, politi- 
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cal economy, beginning arithmetic, 
and typing. This year courses are be- 
ing given in advanced shorthand, pur- 
chasing, radio, farm management, 
home hygiene and care of the sick, 
current happenings, physical science, 
psychology, trigonometry, and girls’ 
physical education. 

To any school contemplating such a 
project three of the main problems to 
be met are the securing of volunteer 
teachers, providing for individual dif- 
ferences among the students, and meet- 
ing the small but unavoidable ex- 
penses incurred. 


Securing Volunteer Teachers 


The main contribution from this 
Marseilles experiment to other com- 
munities interested in a self-supporting 
evening school but fearful of the im- 
possibility of finding a sufficient num- 
ber of capable volunteer teachers, is 
the method here followed of securing 
such teachers. It has been found pos- 
sible in Marseilles to supplement the 
teaching staff of faculty members by 
drawing from the townspeople outside 
the school system a large number of 
teachers who, under the guidance of 
the school staff, can offer valuable and 
popular courses. For example, the 
ofice manager of a large industrial 
plant agreed to give an introduction 
to accounting; a research chemist from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, employed by another plant, 
agreed to teach elementary chemistry ; 
two competent stenographers were per- 
suaded to handle a course in typing; 
and a man with an M.A. degree, work- 
ing for the Chicago Sanitary District, 
accepted the task of teaching a course 
in public speaking. 

Other volunteers, who could not be 
included on last year’s evening-school 
staff, were given an opportunity to 
teach this year. Among the number 
are the community health nurse and 
the assistant county farm adviser. With 
the guidance of persons trained in edu- 
cation there should be no difficulty in 
getting competent individuals at least 
to assume the chairmanship of a study 
group if such persons do not wish to 
assume a full-fledged instructorship. 
Doubtless the task of getting persons 
to volunteer their services is facilitated 
because the need for unselfish service 
in such a project is so apparent. 

The second outstanding problem in 
such an evening school; namely, that 
of caring for the exceedingly great 
range of individual differences among 
registrants even in single courses, has 
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been met, first, by 
the use of elastic 
assignments. The 
range in Marseilles 
runs from persons of 
foreign birth and al- 
most no formal edu- 
cation to university 
graduates with one or 
more degrees. Be- 
cause of these elastic 
assignments, given in 
some instances in 
mimeographed form 
with bibliographies, 
a student can do as 
little or as much as 
he cares to or is able 
to. Thus a week’s 
assignment may give 
full-time work to an 
unemployed individ- 
ual on whose hands 
time might otherwise 
hang heavily. Al- 
though in the pro- 
spectus of courses it 
is frankly stated that 
they are expected 
merely to be introductions that will 
open the way for further individual 
study, yet the assigned material in 
each course usually covers as a maxi- 
mum a year of work. 

Instructors agree to refrain from 
practices that would be embarrassing 
to older persons. For example, care is 
exercised not to continue questioning 
far enough to bring to light glaring in- 
adequacies in training or background. 
No regular examinations or grades are 
used. Certificates given at the end of 
the evening-school term mention only 
that because of faithful attendance in 
the course, the person is entitled to 
this award. That the plan works is 
shown by the fact that an unusually 
small number of persons drop out dur- 
ing the term and that the enrollment 
increased the second year. 


Financing the Evening School 


The third problem, that of financing 
the evening school, has been met in a 
rather unique way. A registration fee 
of one dollar is required of those who 
can afford to pay. As an added in- 
centive to finish courses persons who 
attend faithfully enough to reeeive cer- 
tificates are promised the unused por- 
tion of this fee at the end of the term. 
Unemployed persons have the fee set 
aside without hesitation if the pay- 
ment would be burdensome. Books are 
provided at the public library to make 
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Above: A Lesson in Radio Testing 
Below: Testing Soil Samples in Farm Management 


it unnecessary for those short of funds 
to buy texts. Instructors also have 
considerable mimeographing done by 
a volunteer clerical staff. In home 
economics last year members of the 
class brought much of the necessary 
material from home. With the money 
from registration fees it is possible to 
pay for lights, janitor service, mimeo- 
graph supplies, a few textbooks, and 
certificates. Last year it was possible 
at the end of the term to return to all 
who paid registration fees and who did 
not miss more than two of the nine 
sessions nearly two-thirds of their fee. 

Among other possibilities that could 
be included in such an evening school 
would be the use by groups of corres- 
pondence courses to be pursued under 
a competent instructor or adviser. By 
this plan a wide range of subjects 
could be taught, students would be 
more likely to finish such courses than 
when studying alone, and ccllege 
credit could be had for some of the 
courses upon passing examinations. 
Such courses when used in quantity by 
schools can also often be had at re- 
duced cost. 

Another possibility that many 
places may take advantage of in the 
future in having night schools to care 
for adult educational needs will be 
that of following the Federal Relief 
Administrators’ plan of using needy 

(Continued on page 234) 
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Supervising the One-Teacher School 


By NOBLE J. PUFFER 
Asst. Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Cook County 


@ THE one-rooia rural school teacher 

has been the hermit of modern 
education; an isolated, lonesome, and 
sometimes well trained individual 
with few contacts in the educational 
field, and little if any feeling of being 
a very important part of a real pro- 
fession. Since she met other teachers 
at rare intervals, read few real pro- 
fessional magazines and received lit- 
tle or no supervision of any kind, she 
soon began to think in terms only of 
her own classroom and disregard the 
important fact that she was an integral 
unit in our educational scheme. 


Difficulties in the Way of Effec- 


tive Supervision 


Supervision of the teachers in our 
one-room schools as it exists in most 
counties in Illinois must be very 
sketchy and ineffective, since the su- 
pervisor makes at most two visits per 
school year. Under such conditions, 
in so brief a time little constructive, 
objective assistance can be given a 
teacher. Perforce the visit is one in 
which the supervisor “rates” the 
teacher, either subjectively or by other 
means. Consequently little is done or 
can be done to develop a teacher pro- 
fessionally under these limitations. In 
fact I am prone to believe that most 
county superintendents and their as- 
sistants often get discouraged at the 
apparent hopelessness of doing much 
under the circumstances and drop into 
the “routine visit” idea after a strug- 
gle with their better selves. They are 
burdened with a host of duties which 
fall to their lot as administrative and 
executive officials in the public office, 
are called on to speak before innu- 
meral clubs and meet with groups of 
school directors and consequently have 
much valuable time consumed in such 
activities. Appropriations are meager 
and office clerical duties take more 
time. What time then is left to visit 
schools and give helpful suggestions 
or stimulation to the rural teacher? 


Two practical and feasible methods 


Proposing a Method of Breaking Down 
the Isolation of the Rural Teacher and 
Increasing Her Professional Interests 


of meeting the problem of developing 
a professional spirit among rural 
teachers are available to the county 
superintendent. The one is by the em- 
ployment of a full time rural school 
supervisor, whose sole work would be 
with rural schools and whose entire 
time would be given to the problems 
common to these schools. The second 
plan needs the addition of no extra 
help in the office, but a rearrangement 
of labor. The county superintendent 
instead of doing the clerical work of 
the office would leave that to his less 
experienced assistant, who by all 
means should be a former teacher, and 
should take charge of the supervisory 
work done under the auspices of the 
county superintendent’s office. 

This means a planned supervisory 
program, simple and easily understood 
by all those who are to participate in 
it. It means the use of group meet- 
ings at stated intervals, which the 
rural teachers attend and discuss some 
phase of the program as outlined for 
the year. The county superintendent 
would be in charge, but generally 
would have some outside educational 
leader or normal school instructor to 
discuss the phase of the work planned 
for that meeting. Such meetings are 
usually held once a month, in con- 
veniently located centers, and are on 
school time, since the County Insti- 
tute under this plan is done away 


with. 
Group Meetings Helpful 


The value of such a program of 
supervision in rural _ one-teacher 
schools is at once apparent to those 
familiar with the needs of rural 
schools. The outcomes of such meet- 
ings in terms of developing a profes- 
sional spirit are: 

(a) Teachers feel that they are part of 
an educational system: the isolation is 
breken down. 

(b) They discuss informally their prob- 
lems with someone else who is in similar 
work, someone who is not rating them, toward 


whom they feel no restraint in revealing their 
problems. 


(c) They are stimulated and encouraged, 





go back to their routine tasks with a sense 
of real pride in their profession. 

(d) They do better teaching because 
they know they are part of a planned pro- 
gram, leading to some definite objectives. 

(e) Topics are discussed which are 
timely in their relation to the teaching pro- 
fession. Lazy teachers are informed of edu- 
cational progress and good teachers are 
spurred on to do further reading and re- 
search. 

(f) The social gathering following the 
formal meeting is the finishing touch in the 
program. 


Such a program is now being fol- 
lowed in McHenry County, Illinois, 
and for the past three years in Divi- 
sion One of the Cook County Schools. 
In the latter case the meetings are held 
in the evenings, at a schoolhouse or 
home, with smaller groups in attend- 
ance, two townships being the size of 
the unit. 


Projects Carried On 


During the past two years a com- 
plete testing program, with remedial 
follow-up work has been carried on. 
In addition through the co-operation 
of teachers, committees are formed to 
review new textbooks with the rural 
school experience of the group in 
mind. Materials and seatwork work- 
books are also recommended to the 
group, applying the test of satisfactory 
use in the schoolroom. 

The improvement in morale after 
the organization of the groups, and the 
increased interest in professional mat- 
ters were noticeable in a marked de- 
gree. Each group elects its own chair- 
man and secretary, and regularly 
sends out notices of meetings. Meet- 
ings are well attended because attend- 
ance is voluntary, and the programs 
are interesting and instructive. 

Without a doubt the plan in its 
present form and manner of opera- 
tion has been the most effective method 
of developing a professional spirit in 
rural teachers with which the writer 
has yet come in contact., As a super- 
visory device it is a highly satisfac- 
tory method of assisting teachers to 
grow in service, which is the real rea- 
son for supervision. 
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By LEWIS W. WILLIAMS 


Secretary, Appointments Committee 
University of Illinois 


@ IS education a profession? On the 

basis of the nature of the work 
there is but one answer. It is. How- 
ever, in the light of ease of entrance 
and practices followed by some who 
claim to be teachers, serious doubts 
may well exist in the mind of any 
thoughtful individual. Certainly to 
stamp any person as a member of a 
profession is to set him apart as one 
qualified by virtue of special train- 
ing, to perform certain duties that the 
average member of society cannot. 
Therefore as long as it is possible for 
literally thousands of people to meet 
requirements for entrance, a doubt 
will exist concerning the professional 
nature of education. At a time when 
positions to be filled are relatively few 
in number and candidates are very 
numerous, associations of teachers— 
local, state and national—should take 
active steps to correct this situation. 

However serious the matter of en- 
trance qualifications: may be, it is 
doubtless the question of suitable ethi- 
cal practices which should give us 
most concern at the present time. The 
depression has made more acute and 
brought out in unexpected places, 
practices which deserve the condemna- 
tion of every real teacher. Although 
it is true that some violators are peo- 
ple who previously never gave serious 
consideration to teaching as a liveli- 
hood and have applied for and often 
succeeded in securing, teaching posi- 
tions, nevertheless, some who have 
taught for years as well as many with 
little or no experience, have been 
guilty of serious violations of ethics. 
Perhaps some of this unethical con- 
duct has been due to ignorance or 
thoughtlessness; however, one cannot 
but feel that much of it was deliberate. 
No matter what the cause, it has 
brought reproach upon a body of 
workers at a time when they are al- 
ready under severe criticism and sub- 
ject to exceptionally trying conditions. 
Since violations of wholesome ethical 
standards bring reproach upon all and 
since in the hands of each individual 
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Unfortunately, there is perhaps in every profession or 
trade a fringe of either ignorant or unscrupulous persons, 
whose unethical practices, if uncontrolled, tend to become 
a menace both to the well-being of society in general and 
of their groups. Such ignorant and unprincipled individuals 
must be checked, reined, and guided. Written codes of 
ethics afford such guides, reins and checks; they set up 
standards or norms of conduct; they depict the line of 
march.—Report of the Committee on Ethics of the Profes- 


sion, N. E. A., July, 1926. 
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member rests the possibility of restor- 
ing and maintaining a code of ethics, 
this article is written as a challenge 
to all teachers or would-be teachers. 
Suggestions will be made relative to 
our relations to (1) school authorities 
(2) fellow teachers (3) pupils (4) 


parents and (5) community. 


Loyalty to School Officials 


Absolute loyalty to school officials 
is necessary if a school is to be effi- 
cient. The average teacher should co- 
operate even if he feels the policy in 
question is wrong. At best, a frank 
discussion of the matter with the su- 
perior concerned is about as much as 
should be done. Only in the case of 
a moral principle should one refuse 
to co-operate. Criticism is only justi- 
fiable to those who have it in their 
power to correct the situation. Since 
officials have it largely in their hands 
to determine the opportunities for a 
teacher’s promotion, selfishly one 
should co-operate or resign. Never, 
under any circumstances, is a teacher 
justified in undermining his superior. 
Other relationships with school author- 
ities involve respect for contracts, fil- 
ing applications with no intention of 
accepting an offer if made, use of open 
or general letters and wholesale appli- 
cation. A written contract should not 
be necessary for any teacher. The 
oral word should be just as binding. 
However, one is always justified in 
asking for a release if there are valid 
reasons. Very seldom will school 
authorities refuse to release a teacher 
when a real opportunity is available 
or a just cause exists, especially if the 
teacher shows a wholesome attitude in 
the matter. Applications to boost stock 


in the present position or to aid in se- 
curing an increase in salary cannot be 
defended. Only in case a teacher 
honestly desires a position in a school 
system can he justify the filing of an 
application. Time of school authori- 
ties and money, particularly in these 
difficult days, are too valuable to be 
thus wasted. 

It is unethical to ask anyone to write 
a recommendation to be placed in the 
hands of the candidate. In the first 
place, it is unnecessary; second, no 
value is placed upon such letters be- 
cause no one ever writes a poor one; 
and third, even the poorest candidate 
can get plenty of them. Registration 
with commercial agencies or with 
bureaus of appointment in connection 
with colleges and universities makes 
possible a service of a confidential 
nature, which naturally is much more 
effective. Next, what can be said in 
justification of a situation in which an 
opening calls forth a veritable deluge 
of applications? When a superinten- 
dency in a small town calls out 250 
applications and a teaching position 
in a high school of 150 enrollment 
invites 100 applications, it is evident 
there is a great deal of wasted effort 
and money on the part of both school 
authorities and candidates. Perhaps 
one-half of the latter will receive no 
consideration whatever. Is this a re- 
flection upon our judgment as can- 
didates or are school authorities re- 
miss in making known rather specific 
requirements for the positions con- 
cerned? If and when the recommen- 
dations of the State Department and 
University High School Visitor are 
realized—namely, that superintendents 
and principals have the power of selec- 
tion of teachers—this situation will be 
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better. Will not administrative officers 
be compelled, as a matter of self de- 
fense, to accept applications only from 
those who have been invited to file 
them? This would of course mean 
that their approach would be pri- 
marily through commercial agencies 
and college placement bureaus as well 
as brother administrators. In other 
words this would involve the policy of 
the school seeking the candidate rather 
than the reverse. Furthermore, at a 
time when salaries are so inadequate, 
it is doubtful if school authorities 
are justified in calling upon commer- 
cial agencies if they can secure satis- 
factory service elsewhere. Is it not un- 
fair to compel candidates to pay 
agency fees, if suitable teachers may 
be secured otherwise? This statement 
is made with full realization of the 
fact that some of. our commercial 
agencies have in the past and still are, 
rendering a real service. Certainly no 
administrator is professional who 
turns some or all of his business to a 
commercial agency with the under- 
standing that when the time comes, 
he will secure assistance without cost. 
Such a policy is indefensible and 
should bring upon the offender the 
condemnation of every one. Finally, 
it should be evident that although we 
insist upon high ethical practices on 
the part of teachers, we may just as 
strongly ask that school authorities be 
governed by high principles in their 
relations to teachers, particularly 
those pertaining to selection, promo- 
tion and improvement in service. 


Attitude Toward Other Teachers 


If teaching is really a profession, 
the welfare of the individual members 
as well as that of the group, should be 
prominent in the minds of all. Con- 
sequently, an attitude of general belp- 
fulness should prevail. Never should 
one criticize another teacher, rather 
should opportunities to assist and en- 
courage be used. No application 
should be filed until a position is defi- 
nitely open. One of the most common 
breaches of ethics is to apply for a 
position before the incumbent has re- 
signed, been released or even given 
consideration for reemployment. An 
application filed under these circum- 
stances is an open admission of feel- 
ing superior to the incumbent or 
prima facie evidence of expecting 
other factors than efficiency to settle 
the issue. In either event, there can be 
no question concerning the ethics in- 
volved in such a situation. 
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Another breach of ethics quite com- 
mon during the depression is under- 
bidding. There should be an under- 
standing between the board and all 
candidates concerning the salary for 
a position. In lieu of this, no one 
should underbid simply to secure the 
position. Nothing can more surely 
injure the profession than such tactics. 
Even more despicable is the course 
pursued by some boards of offering 
a position to the lowest bidder. Only 
on the basis of merit alone may the 
selection of teachers safely be left. 
Any teacher is unethical who pushes 
his case over that of a fellow candi- 
date on any other consideration. 


Keeping Faith with Pupils 


The relationship of teacher to pupil 
is a very important one. Upon its 
character depends to a large extent 
the success of the teacher’s work. In 
the very nature of things this relation- 
ship is personal and confidential. One 
who in any sense betrays this confi- 
dence, either by taking advantage of 
it, by talking to people not entitled 
to know or by embarrassing the pupil 
concerned, violates one of the most 
important principles of ethics. What 
would we think of and how long 
would we retain the services of a 
family physician who did similarly? 
Whether teachers will or not, they 
stand in the place of parents for a 
portion of each day. This responsi- 
bility must be accepted fully and in 
good faith. Further implications of 
this relationship are wholesome influ- 
ence, a source of inspiration and a 
willingness to sacrifice. Anyone who 
does not believe in these ideals or 
does not make an honest effort to 
realize them, is to that extent making 
it more difficult to make teaching a 
profession. This statement is made 
with full realization of the fact that 
communities have an obligation to 
make conditions such that teachers 
may live up to their best possibilities. 

Since the teacher is to a certain ex- 
tent a foster parent, it is highly im- 
portant that he know personally the 
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parents of his pupils. The mere fact 
that theirs is a common problem 
makes this acquaintance very de- 
sirable. Many difficulties which arise 
are easily solved if parents and teach- 
ers know each other and are working 
at common rather than cross purposes. 
The professional teacher will therefore 
manifest an interest in patrons, take 
advantage of opportunities to meet 
them, welcome visits from them and 
always show a friendly attitude. If 
one by words or actions, leaves the 
impression he feels superior to 
patrons, he has made it practically 
impossible to develop a satisfactory 
relationship. He has thus materially 
reduced his own possible efficiency and 
at the same time brought unwholesome 
criticism upon school and profession. 
Reasonable attendance at and limited 
participation in, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and other organizations of the 
school providing teacher-parent con- 
tacts is none too little to expect from 
any and all teachers. 


Teacher and Community 


Many well-trained and _ capable 
teachers fail to succeed because they 
cannot or will not adjust themselves 
to the communities in which they 
locate. The average community ex- 
pects a teacher to become a part of 
it. Interpreted that means a teacher 
is expected to participate in its life, 
social and religious as well as educa- 
tional. However, a happy proportion 
of these activities must be worked out 
by the individual teacher. He who 
plays to the community by virtue of 
his popularity as a lodge worker, a 
Sunday School superintendent or a 
member of the independent basket ball 
team is selling his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. Fine as these activi- 
ties may be in learning to know com- 
munity and patrons, they must always 
hold a definitely secondary place. 
That teacher is most professional who 
exercises moderation in all these re- 
spects, who holds wholesome ideals 
and who tries to exert a constructive 
influence in all of his community re- 
lations. Without sacrificing moral 
principle, it is better to conform to 
than to try to reform a community. 
After one has won his place in the 
community, his work and influence 
speak for themselves. This is a fine 
type of professional ethics and a fine 
goal for all. 

In most professions he who violates 
the code of ethics loses standing. In 

(Continued on page 224) 
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By CLARA BASSETT 


Consultant in Psychiatric 
Social Work 


@ WE now know that personality can 
be changed. Most of our forebears 
lived and died without becoming at all 
self-conscious on this point. Personal 
characteristics were accepted in the 
main as fixed and immutable elements 
which fate decreed or ancestry im- 
posed. Rugged or ragged, personality 
was the garment of our intense indi- 
vidualism. Who, by taking thought, 
can add cubits to his stature? Such 
was the older reasoning. But we have 
come to see that the personality is not 
in total and abject bondage to heredity 
and early training. It can be stimu- 
lated to further growth; many of its 
defects and handicaps can be overcome 
or eliminated; it can be deepened, 
broadened, enriched, and refined. 

Physical Well- 
Being: Personality 
has its roots in 
physical tone and 
vigor. Most of us 
have far too much 
sense to expect our 
automobile or 
radio to function 
smoothly and efficiently with batteries 
run down or with one or more defec- 
tive parts, but few of us, indeed, are 
willing to spend as much thought and 
care in providing the conditions es- 
sential for the proper functioning of 
that most delicate and intricate of en- 
gines, the human body. The body is 
the instrument through which person- 
ality is expressed. 

A thorough physical health exami- 
nation, a check-up of physical health 
habits and of the daily program of liv- 
ing, followed by any necessary medi- 
cal treatment and the planning of a 
wholesome program of working, eat- 
ing, sleeping, exercise, and recreation, 
are among the first steps required in 
the cultivation of personality. Ne- 
glected physical defects and diseases 
undermine the body, drain energy, and 
result in a shabby, unattractive, life- 
less physique. The teacher’s sensitivity 
to these conditions may in turn give 
rise to unpleasant compensatory emo- 
tional reactions which are detrimental 
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The Cultivation of Personality 


A Valuable Technique in a 
Less Individualistic Age 


to mental health. Many personalities 
are touchy, warped, and unhappy be- 
cause of some noticeable physical de- 
fect, which, with proper attention, 
could be readily corrected. Feelings 
of shyness, self-consciousness, inferi- 
ority, and insecurity, or the inability 
to make friends or to achieve social 
popularity, often greatly diminish 
when defective physical conditions re- 
ceive needed attention and treatment. 

Analysis of In- 
dividual Personal- 
ity: The next step 
is autobiography. 
That is to say that 
the individual 
should make a 
conscious study of 
his personality — 
its present character and its historical 
background. The more comprehensive 
this is, the more light will be thrown 
upon the individual’s present make-up. 
Note the possible range of the inquiry: 

What were the characteristics of the 
stock from which the individual 
sprang? What were the personal 
characteristics of the parents and of 
the brothers and sisters; their emo- 
tional and behavior patterns? What 
elements in the early home life and in 
the training methods of parents strong- 
ly influenced the developing personal- 
ity of the child? 

There should be a chronological 
health history and a record of the re- 
actions of the individual toward physi- 
cal defects and disease; a chronologi- 
cal educational and vocational history 
with special attention to the personali- 
ties or experiences connected with fail- 
ure or success; a chronological con- 
sideration of the experiences in the 
past life of the self which deeply 
stirred the emotions and resulted in 
acute feelings of love, hate, fear, con- 
fidence, shame, remorse, failure, rage, 
jealousy, revenge, envy, bewilder- 
ment; the characteristics of the indi- 
viduals involved in these emotional ex- 
periences and notations on how the 
self behaved under these various crises. 
What influences do these experiences 











seem to have had in establishing the 
reaction patterns which now character- 
ize the personality? In going over 
these experiences, in what ways is it 
possible to get a greater understanding 
of their meaning, a better perspective 
on their importance, and a healthier 
conscious acceptance and integration 
of these experiences as a frankly rec- 
ognized part of the personality? 

What are the chief traits of per- 
sonality and the reaction patterns 
which now characterize the self in typ- 
ical concrete situations; which of these 
characteristics tend to handicap the 
personality and to prevent a happy 
adjustment to pupils, colleagues, 
supervisors, executives, friends, and 
relatives; what are the types of per- 
sonality, behavior, or situations which 
most irritate and upset the personal- 
ity; and what experiences in the indi- 
vidual!’s past history have tended to 
develop these prejudices? What assets 
are there in the personality which may 
be more consciously cultivated and ex- 
pressed; what personal characteristics 
and ways of behaving seem attractive 
and admirable to certain friends of 
good judgment and objectivity, who 
may be consulted, and what ones are 
annoying or repelling? 

If such a study of the self as has 
been sketched above can be made in a 
frank, fearless, and objective spirit, it 
will not only increase the individual's 
understanding and control of himself, 
but it will greatly aid in developing 
more tolerance and appreciation of the 
problems of others. Those who are 
acutely worried or unhappy about 
some problem of personal adjustment 
will be greatly relieved by talking it 
over with some sympathetic and reli- 
able person of maturity and experi- 
ence. Problems are seldom solved by 
bottling up the emotions, by running 
away from or evading the issues, by 
forcibly pushing them out of con- 
sciousness, or by brooding over them 
in secret. The healthy handling of 
emotional problems requires that they 
be brought up to the light of con- 
sciousness, that they be faced frankly 
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and fearlessly, that, if necessary, they 
be openly discussed with a friend or 
adviser, and that the interests and en- 
ergies be immediately guided into 
other absorbing constructive activities. 
If a solution cannot be reached 
through these means, the individual 
should have courage enough to seek 
the aid of an experienced mental hy- 
gienist, in the same spirit as a physi- 
cian is consulted in case of physical 
distress. The personality of the teach- 
er is perhaps the most important edu- 
cational implement which she has and 
the one which has the greatest influ- 
ence for good or for ill on the children 
coming daily under her influence. No 
pains should be spared in making that 
personality an attractive, healthy, sym- 
pathetic, and genuinely creative one. 

Getting Outside 
One’s Self: Great 
personal  satisfac- 
tion and growth 
may result from a 
more _ conscious 
effort to become 
more intimately 
acquainted with 
the other personalities with whom the 
individual comes in daily contact. This 
approach requires the cultivation of a 
warm friendliness of manner, the tak- 
ing of time for contacts and conversa- 
tion, and increased flexibility in iden- 
tifying the self with the interests, 
points-of-view, and problems of 
others, and a greater tolerance and 
understanding of peculiarities of man- 
ner or behavior. It has been said that 
“the average American adult does not 
know more than one person thor- 
oughly enough to see the personality 
hidden behind the clutter of conven- 
tions and strictly business forms,” and 
that “millions of our citizens do not 
know even one.” This is a sad com- 
mentary indeed on the lack of inter- 
est, affection, and skill of human be- 
ings in their dealings with each other. 

One of the tragedies of existence is 
that so many people go through life 
without discovering or cultivating the 
creative abilities of which they are 
capable. Almost all individuals have 
some creative gift or talent which 
might be developed and strengthened 
and which would greatly contribute to 
the enrichment and growth of person- 
ality. A special interest in one or more 
of the creative arts, such as instru- 
mental or vocal music, painting, sculp- 
ture, drama, poetry, the dance, or in 
any of the other allied arts and crafts, 
offers many possibilities for adven- 
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ture. In addition to actual creative 
work in the art chosen, interest and 
knowledge may be broadened by a 
study of the evolution of the art as 
recorded in history and by the reading 
of biographies of the great artists who 
have contributed to that evolution. 

A variety of genuine interests, hob- 
bies, and creative outlets greatly aid in 
safeguarding mental health, as those 
drain off emotions too exclusively pre- 
occupied with self; they integrate and 
utilize energies in constructive activ- 
ity; they contribute to flexibility in 
finding emotional satisfactions and 
they prevent stagnation, boredom, and 
apathy. Educational theory now em- 
phasizes the creative approach in 
teaching and educators are everywhere 
searching for teachers capable of re- 
leasing, cultivating, and guiding the 
creative energies of children. It is dif- 
ficult to see how teachers will be 
equipped for this creative teaching 
until they themselves have had per- 
sonal experience in the creative arts. 

Participation in 
Community Activ- 
ities: Another way 
in which the per- 
sonality may be 
cultivated is by a 
more active parti- 
cipation in com- 
munity activities. 
Teachers often alternate between home 
and school and have little or no know- 
ledge of, or interest in, the many other 
aspects of community life. A socio- 
logical study of the community in 
which he lives and works may broaden 
interests and contacts and stimulate 
thinking and growth. What institu- 
tions and agencies are actively at work 
in the community and what programs 
are being carried on; how are depend- 
ent adults, families, and children be- 
ing cared for; what are the local pro- 
grams for the study, treatment, and 
prevention of delinquency; what rec- 
reational and leisure time activities 
are available for children, adolescents, 
and adults; what are the local re- 
sources and programs for the study, 
treatment, and prevention of physical 
and mental diseases and defects? A 
summer session spent at a school of 
social work or as a volunteer worker 
in some social case work agency will 
result in a wealth of new knowledge 
and experience which may be imme- 
diately useful in many ways. Active 
membership in some local welfare 
agency will have value for both the 
teacher and for the community. Mem- 
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bership in a political organization and 
the cultivation of an informed interest 
in local problems of political impor- 
tance may also result in a more re- 
alistic contact with community life. 

It is particular- 
ly important in 
the cultivation of 
personality to 
plan for oneself 
an adequate pro- 
gram of social 
recreation. Reg- 
ular _participa- 
tion with others 
in creational activities, with special 
emphasis on outdoor play and 
games, will add to pleasure and 
health. Teachers should take care that 
recreational contacts are not limited 
to teachers, but should cultivate con- 
tacts with other professional or social 
groups in order that they may have a 
variety of interesting and stimulating 
friends outside their own vocational 
setting. It is often well to insure this 
variety of contacts by joining and ac- 
tively participating in at least one so- 
cial club or recreational organization 
whose membership includes a good 
sampling or cross section of the popu- 
lation of the community and includes 
both men and women in its activities. 

Travel may contribute to personality 
growth if it is not undertaken as a 
mere sight-seeing expedition, and when 
it is preceded or followed by a study 
of historical, cultural, and biographi- 
cal accounts of the country visited. 
Planned courses of reading in any of 
the innumerable fields of special in- 
terest will open new doors for explor- 
ation and enrich the personality. 

A study of the lives, sayings, and 
writings of the great religious teach- 
ers and of the moral leaders of the 
race will aid in building a sound phi- 
losophy of life, giving added strength, 
poise, and sturdiness to the person- 
ality and providing a background of 
timeless truths, on the basis of which 
the bewildering and evanescent fash- 
ions of the moment may be more 
soundly analyzed, criticized, and 
evaluated. 
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By J. A. CLEMENT 
The University of Illinois 


@ “READ not books alone but men.” 

A very wise saying this is, written 
long ago, applicable to our own as 
well as to former times, and also to 
future times. The recreated curricu- 
lum, or the tradition-shackled curricu- 
lum in our present-day schools, which 
shall it be? Which ought it to be? 
New intellectual vision, new spirit, 
new life! This is our great curriculum 
need at present. “Literature and life!” 
Yes, to be sure. But why not also 
English composition and life, non- 
vernacular languages and life, natural 
science and life, mathematics and life, 
social studies and life, practical arts 
and life, music and life, physical edu- 
cation and life, collateral or extra- 
classroom activities and life—all of 
these interrelated? 

Our outstanding need is new vision, 
new spirit, new life; new vision to 
afford us curriculum insight and guid- 
ance and perspective; new spirit to in- 
spire us with curriculum courage; new 
life expressing in epitomized form our 
state, national, and world-wide inter- 
ests and experiences in a wonderfully 
reconstructed, enriched, and expanded 
environment of the twentieth century. 
Possessing such insight, life, and 
spirit, then the curricula of our 
schools, and only then, can become 
more than skeletal racks on which to 
hang meaningless ideas. Then cur- 
ricula would represent the real meat 
of our everyday thinking, means to 
great and wholesome ends. 

Some years ago notorious political 
economists announced the principle 
that a half dozen men working together 
could accomplish more than the same 
number of men working separately. 
Recently, articles have been published 
by critics who contend that high-school 
and college faculties when thinking 
and working independently of one an- 
other often represent progressive ideas 
and practices, but that when working 
together they at once become ultra- 
conservative, and their united social 
mind turns out to be much less fruit- 
ful and fundamental than in case of 
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Some Basic Considerations for a Renewed 
Curriculum Content in Our Elementary 
and Secondary Schools and Colleges 


policies evolved and feelings and ideas 
expressed by individuals as such. 

This incongruity, even if it be 
granted as true only in part, presents 
an interesting challenge with reference 
to the whole technique of curriculum 
creation in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and colleges of our 
country. Is it absolutely impossible 
to work out some sort of balanced per- 
spective between collective and indi- 
vidual procedure in curriculum formu- 
lation and re-formulation relative to 
the nature or kind of content, as well 
as with reference to the organization 
of the quantity of content? Is it true 
that Aristotle’s “golden mean” was a 
mere empty fancy of the imagination? 
Or has it some application to certain 
phases of modern experience, curricu- 
lar and otherwise? 


Balanced Perspective Needed 


Does the recognition of the possi- 
bility of different procedures or tech- 
niques in curriculum reorganization 
signify merely a “confusion of 
tongues”? Merely because one noted 
curriculum counsellor, or so-called 
specialist differs in some respects with 
some other equally notorious expert, 
shall we give up the ghost? Did not 
many of the contemporaneous pro- 
ducers of musical masterpieces, in the 
past, differ markedly with one an- 
other? Is it not so even now? Have 
not contemporaneous master-minds in 
philosophy, in science, in mathematics, 
in literature, in social and political 
science, and in religion, in the past, 
differed from each other? Is not this 
also true at the present time? Is it 
possible that in the long run covering 
generations of time, some of the differ- 
ences turn out to be complementary 
aspects of a unified and completed 
whole, rather than merely opposing 
elements? Moreover, is it possible 
that more roads or approaches than 
one lead to “reality” and “truth” as 
well as to Rome? An obvious educa- 
tional moral appears to be justifiable. 





lf the American people—laymen, 
school boards, as well as schoolmen 
and schoolwomen—were open-minded 
enough to try a variety of ways and 
techniques in formulating and revising 
curricula, and in organizing the same 
we'd be farther along than we are 
now. With Baconian-idol-like-minded- 
ness, many persons contend there is, 
and can be, only one royal road, or 
technique of curriculum creation, and 
re-creation, and of the organization 
and administration of the same. In 
the name of successful practice nation- 
ally or locally considered, some uni- 
formity and standardization perforce 
must exist. True. But in the name of 
enlightened democracy and education, 
does this mean that all urban school 
systems or rural school systems, ir- 
respective of their locations, must be 
absolutely identical, clock-worked and 
run as is the case in the highly central- 
ized lycees of France, or in the schools 
of the Prussian States? 

Some virtue of course exists in such 
centralization and uniformity. But is 
uniformity of content and its or- 
ganization our only theoretical and 
practical consideration in the schools? 
Or is “unity in variety” or curriculum 
content and its organization also a 
worthy consideration applicable to 
the situation in the schools of our 
American republic? Dead, slavish 
uniformity of content is one thing. 
Real, functional, uniformity as a 
means to some large end or ends, 
which at the same time recognizes the 
necessity of the possession of a com- 
mon fund of knowledge and of or- 
ganized curriculum content on the part 
of teachers and pupils, from the be- 
ginning of the elementary school to 
the end of the second year of college is 
quite another thing. How is it that 
the American people have allowed 
such impregnable rocks of prejudice 
to block and blind their possible and 
more wholesome educational insight 
and the more efficacious functioning of 
curriculum practices adaptable to a 
panoramic-like world? 
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Again, the spirit of conservatism 


comes to the fore. It is a case of 
willingness or else ability, or both, to 
recognize changing phenomena of the 
physical and of the so-called scien- 
tific world and inability and unwilling- 
ness to recognize with lack of open- 
‘mindedness the significant changing 
phenomena in the mental, social and 
economic world of today. 


Spirit as Important as Method 


At this juncture of this discussion 
the complaining critic may cry out 
with great impatience, “for Heaven’s 
sake” proceed, and show how it can 
all be done! Jt ought to be perfectly 
clear as was contended in a previously 
published article, that unless we can 
more completely agree on certain fun- 
damental considerations or hypotheses 
concerning the quality of curriculum 
content as well as concerning its quan- 
tity and organization we are not pre- 
pared to proceed with any profit. This 
involves the formulation of as clear 
a theory or philosophy of the cur- 
ricula of our schools as possible as a 
basis for determining practice. 

Is it impertinent, for illustration, to 
suggest that all curriculum content 
both with reference to its quality and 
quantity should be organized on the 
basis that each division and sub-divi- 
sion of subject matter shall be thought 
of as unified parts, complementary 
aspects of the whole of human inter- 
ests, ideas and ideals, rather than 
merely as fragmentary disparate 
parts? Why not so, in the name of a 
philosophy of the curriculum or pro- 
gram of studies as a whole? Unifica- 
tion, integration or mere vivisection 
and compartmentalization of subject 
matter taught in our elementary, sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, which 
should it be? We fail in our answer 
to this now, due in part to the unsuit- 
ably written textbooks and other pub- 
lished materials of instruction. This 
failure is also due in part to the fact 
that so small a proportion of the mem- 
bers of the teaching staffs in elemen- 
tary, secondary schools, and colleges 
are sufficiently trained to furnish a sat- 
isfactory solution to the question 
raised above. 

Due to the grooved-mindedness of 
even many school people, both trained 
and untrained, our curriculum content 
tends to become “blocked out” into 
disparate sections: of human knowl- 
edge. Whoever does go over the high- 
way or up and down our streets or sits 
in his study and sees unrelatedly in 
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life here a little vivisected biology or 
botany and zoology, there a little 
chemistry and physics? How strange 
it is that we teach it mostly so, with- 
out ever even attempting to assist 
pupils in weaving it together as an 
integrated, unified, significant whole! 

Open-mindedness, ability to see 
some good in each of the natural sci- 
ences as well as to see some virtue in 
social sciences, practical arts and 
esthetic arts, and in each of the other 
so-called subjects is essential both in 
terms of the theory and practice of 
the curriculum. Call this by what- 
ever name we please, unless it be pos- 
sible for some lay members as well 
as for some school officials, educa- 


tional philosophers and theorists to 


see openmindedly relative virtues, and 
values in all of the school subjects, 
little real progress can be made by 
way of outlining and organizing the 
quality and quantity deemed most de- 
sirable in the program of studies as a 
whole. 

Is it too platitudinal to raise the 
query, how is it that it has taken us 
over one hundred years since the es- 
tablishment of the first high school in 
America to see that in the administra- 
tion of our courses of study both uni- 
formity and variety of procedure need 
to be recognized? In big school sys- 
tems as well as small ones, how is it 
that we have contended for mere uni- 
formity in mass education, to the neg- 
lect of the education of the individual 
in relation to all kinds of institutional 
life, and organized groups? On the 
other hand, the proponents of the rec- 
ognition of individual differences of 
pupils have been equally extreme, and 
so at times have stepped outside of the 
regular system and evolved a “Dalton” 
system or some modified form of it, as 
though integration and differentiation 
as fundamental concepts would mix 
no more easily than oil and water! 
What a waste of effort just as though 
the recognition of differentiated sub- 
ject matter and of differentiated meth- 
ods of teaching in order to meet indi- 
vidual differences of learners were 
opposed rather than complementary to 
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the whole of integrated knowledge and 
subject matter offered and taught! 
What is the procedure to be used by 
a state, or a local school community? 
Mushroom-speed it through? That is 
possible, but with little permanent 
profit. Until at least a limited number 
of patrons and school practitioners, 
as well as expert authorities and mas- 
ters of subject matter are willing, with 
the exercise of patience like that of the 
genuine scientist to create, experiment, 
test, and recreate subject matter or ma- 
terials of instruction, during each dec- 
ade or generation, there will be little 
virtue in the contention that the con- 
tent and the accompanying methods of 
teaching should conform so far as pos- 
sible to the dynamic democracy and 
civilization of our own day. 

If it were psychologically, sociologi- 
cally or administratively possible, the 
Utopian procedure would be to begin 
de novo, and in Descartesian-like fash- 
ion, loose ourselves from the largely 
meaningless tradition-shackled curric- 
ula, and create a wholly different kind 
of organized subject matter to be used 
as our curriculum pabulum. Theoreti- 
cally defensible enough, but with our 
present set-up of school machinery 
from the elementary school on into 
college, unfortunately, almost an im- 
possibility! Can therefore, in the 
meantime, nothing at all be done to 
change some of our almost antedilu- 
vian-like or at any rate almost me- 
diaeval-like practices? The spirit with 
and through which curriculum crea- 
tion and re-creation is effected will be 
more important than, or at least as 
important as, the exact manner and 
mode of procedure to be used. “A 
thing of beauty and a joy forever” 
attitude, important as this may be, in 
some of its applications to life cannot 
stand the full test here. 


Human Problems—a Guide to 
Curriculum Renewal 


But why renew curriculum content 
necessarily and the method of teach- 
ing it continuously, for who is wise 
enough to know what and how much 
of it to revise? Analogies of course 
do not suggest the full answers, but 
they do have some relative value. For 
example, do not the leaders in each of 
the many industrial fields now in 
vogue who help to pay taxes, revise, 
and revise, and revise? Does not even 
the familiarily known agriculturist. 
who by the way also assists in support- 
ing the schools financially, ask during 


(Continued on page 221) 
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School Newspaper 


Interprets the School 


By E. O. MAY 
Chicago 


® THE chief function of a school 

newspaper is to interpret the 
school to the community. To the 
youth in school the newspaper is a 
fascinating diary of school life. It 
headlines competition, achievement, 
adventure, and victory, all very thrill- 
ing to the pupil. He is more apprecia- 
tive of these than he is of divorce, 
kidnapping, gangsters, murder and 
political crookedness. The sports 
pages present the spirit of fair play 
and conquest. The news and feature 
stories tell of constant daily activity 
that is replete with interest. This diary 
of school life helps to build that 
morale of successful achievement so 
necessary in the life of the adolescent. 

To the adult in the community, the 
school newspaper chronicles the ac- 
tivities of his children or his neigh- 
bors’ children. He sees their names 
in print and reads of their successes 
and defeats in school competition. He 


Left to right: Homecoming Edition, Senior Edition, and Regular Edition, NEWS-'N'-EVERYTHING, Robinson High 
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Exacting editorial standards, thorough coverage of families 
represented in the school, and sound financial management 
are essentials of the successful school newspaper. 





reads of the activities of the pupil 
clubs, of the unusual thing that is 
done in the classroom, of the achieve- 
ments of the alumni, of the special 
contributions of the teachers of the 
school to the school and the commu- 
nity, and of the administrative proced- 
ures of his school as it functions in 
the daily life of all. Many questions 
that arise from time to time which 
might easily result in misunderstand- 
ing are answered correctly. He knows 
what is happening in his school be- 
cause he sees these activities chronicled 
in print. 

If the school paper is to be effective 
in interpreting the school to the com- 


munity, it must first of all be a news- 
paper. News ’N’ Everything of the 
Robinson Township High School be- 
gan as a column of school news in the 
local newspaper. In 1921-22 two en- 
terprising young pupils as a private 
venture published a small four column 
paper called The Mareon and White 
but abandoned it before the close of 
the year because of lack of funds. 
These two young men, however, 
formed a nucleus for a staff the fol- 
lowing year when the school effected 
an organization for the publication of 
a genuine school newspaper. It is 
printed on news stock rather than book 
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paper, it carries the makeup and head- 
lines of the newspaper and every effort 
is made to select news stories rather 
than attempts at literary productions 
and to have these stories written in 
convenient style for the news reader. 


Three Basic Principles 

The editors cf an effective school 
newspaper will be very careful at all 
times to be guided by three basic prin- 
ciples. They are: (1) get the facts 
and report them with unerring accur- 
acy; (2) write them in interesting 
news style; and (3) select the stories 
which have news value. Wise school 
authorities are using the school paper 
to interpret the activities of the school 
to the community. However, if the 
facts are not reported, or if the facts 
are juggled or distorted, either through 
careless reporting or through inten- 
tional misrepresentation, in order to 
present an argument in favor of some 
point of view, the prestige of the school 
obviously will not be increased. 

Recently a good high-school paper 
presented an excellent feature story 
showing certain data concerning the 
schools of Illinois. One item showed 
that enrollment in its own school had 
increased from 312 in 1900 to 1,634 
in 1933. Enrollment data showing 
the steady and rapid annual increases 
from 1900 to 1933 were presented. 
The following statement was added: 
“This shows an increase of 42.4 per 
cent for .” The increase ac- 
tually is almost 424 per cent and, al- 
though no great injury was done, the 
misplacement of a decimal point weak- 
ened very much an otherwise excel- 
lent feature article. 

Not only must the facts be pre- 
sented with complete accuracy but 
they must be presented in readable 
style. It is not sufficient to fill five 
columns; these columns must say 
something that catches the attention 
and furnishes information or stimu- 
lates thinking. Not every writer can 
devise a style that will get the ear of 
an entire nation as did Al Smith re- 
cently when he wrote, “I am for gold 
dollars as against baloney dollars,” 
but surely every writer can learn to 
write a “lead” to his story that will 
encourage at least the reading of the 
complete story. 


All the News Must Be Gathered 

While many schemes have been de- 
vised for getting in the news, prob- 
ably none is better than the “beat” 
system. A reporter should be assigned 
to cover every classroom, every stu- 
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A Fascinating Diary of School Life 


dent activity, the office of administra- 
tion, and the activities of each member 
of the teaching staff. Nothing relative 
to the school should be overlooked. 
Reporters should understand that no 
item of news should be omitted but 
that every story which they write may 
not be published. The problem of the 
editors should be not one of obtaining 
enough copy to fill the columns of the 
paper but should be the selection, from 
all the stories reported, of the ones 
having the best news value. Some are 
used; the others are discarded. The 
reporter under this system attempts to 
find stories and to write them so well 
that they will be assigned by the edi- 
tor to the linotype rather than to the 
wastebasket. 

An examination of pupils’ interests 
in order to determine what they read 
in school newspapers was made by 
Bennett’. His report indicates that the 
greatest interest is shown by pupils in 
humor and athletics, but news and fea- 
ture stories are near the top in the in- 
terests of all the pupils. Snyder* com- 
pared the interests of pupils and par- 
ents. He found that advertising, the 
superintendent’s column and the li- 
brary news appealed to the parents 
more than to the pupils, while the 
opposite was true of humor and ath- 
letics. The news stories of club and 
school activities stood high in the in- 


1Eart E. Benwerr, “What High-School Pupils Read 
in School Papers,” School 
1932), 772-80. 

*Tror A. Swrven, “What Does the Community Read 
in the School Paper?” School Review, XLI (Novem- 
ber, 1933), 693-99. 


Review, XL (December, 


terests of both pupils and parents. A 
class in High-School Administration 
under the writer’s direction in Illinois 
State Normal University during the 
summer of 1931, analyzed 19 five-col- 
umn, four-page school papers, from 
schools widely distributed in the Mid- 
dle West. One item determined was 
the percentage of space given to vari- 
ous types of copy. The results of this 
analysis are shown in Table I. The 
percentages are computed from the 
average number of column _ inches 
given to each item and the average 
number of column inches in the 19 


papers. 
TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 


COPY BY 19 FIVE-COLUMN FOUR- 
PAGE PAPERS. 


Percentage of 


Items Total Space 
News and feature stories _______ 43.6 
Advertisements —......._.____ 25.9 
Ee 12.5 
RD otis ecto 6.7 
gg SS A 6.6 
Staff lists, cartoons, pictures, etc. 4.7 

gp TR Ne. 100.0 


Since the news and feature stories 
occupy so large a proportion of the 
total space of the paper, and since 
these items stand high in the interest 
indicated by both pupils and parents 
in their reading, it seems that these 
stories offer a splendid opportunity 
through which the school’s activities 
may constantly be kept before the 
school’s constituency. 
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Leave Interpretations to the 
Readers 


The editorial policy should be to 
present the school’s activities regularly 
and consistently as straight news with- 
out editorial comment of either com- 
mendation or criticism in the news 
stories. Readers prefer to make their 
own interpretations. If a class in gen- 
eral science visits the telephone ex- 
change, a report of the visit, the num- 
ber in the class, and a few of the ac- 
tivities and facts observed at the ex- 
change tell the story, and the reader, 
perhaps not having studied the intri- 
cacies of a modern telephone exchange, 
will conclude that the instructor in 
general science is offering a practical 
and useful type of science. When 
similar reports appear regularly and 
consistently, in each issue, the idea 
that the school presents a useful and 
desirable type of training gradually 
grows upon the reader. When a crisis 
arises concerning the school, or some 
special development is needed in the 
school, a special campaign of high 
pressure publicity usually is not neces- 
sary. The patrons feel that they have 
been kept informed, and that they 
know the school and its needs. They 
have confidence in those who direct 
the affairs of the school and the de- 
sired support of the proposed meas- 
ures is given. 

Comment of commendation and 
criticism is left to the editorial col- 
umn. It too often becomes a carping 
type of criticism purporting to tell the 


Many Questions Are Answered Correctly 


students and parents what they should 
think and do. A better use may be 
made of the editorial by using it to 
explain and interpret the school’s ac- 
tivities. The editorial comment should 
grow out of the school’s activities and 
“when the editorial writer faces the 
deadline with a blank piece of paper 
and a blanker mind, it is time to put a 
news story in the space reserved for 
the editorial.” 


The Advertising Must Sell Goods 

Advertising plays an important part 
in the publication of a school news- 
paper as it does in the publication of 
all other types of newspapers. It is 
as legitimately a part of the school 
newspaper as it is of any other news- 
paper. The school paper to be really 
effective at least should be circulated 
in every home represented in the 
school. Such circulation thus reaches 
the larger percentages of the homes in 
the community. Pupils are very tena- 
cious in their loyalties and readily 
support those who aid them in their 
interests and activities. The intelli- 
gent merchant recognizes this pupil 
attitude and makes effective use of it 
in his advertising in the school paper. 
Snyder‘ found that the actual buying 
public, the parents and patrons, read 
the advertisements in the school paper 
as follows: usually read, 64 per cent; 
sometimes read, 31 per cent; and never 
read, 5 per cent. “This finding,” he 
" *Auice Cum, “Making News for the Small News- 
paper,” Unpublished Address before the Journaliem 
Section of The High School Conference, University 


of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., Nov. 24, 1933. 
*Footmote 2, p. 699. 
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concludes, “definitely removes the ad- 
vertising . . . from the so-called ‘char- 
ity advertising’ class.” 

The pupil business managers who 
care for the paper’s advertising should 
be given some specific training in 
soliciting and writing advertising. The 
pupil should understand that the fun- 
damental purpose of the advertisement 
is to sell goods. He will be loath to 
accept a professional card type of ad- 
vertisement which carries only the 
firm name and some nonsensical state- 
ment such as “Seniors, we congratu- 
late you.” He will not ask the mer- 
chant if he has an “ad” for the paper 
this week but instead he will ask 
“What have you this week that you 
wish to sell to pupils and their par- 
ents through a school paper advertise- 
ment?” A pupil can show a merchant 
in a few minutes by a few calculations 
on a piece of wrapping paper that if 
there are 300 girls in the school and if 
each girl averages 10 pairs of hose 
per year at a cost of 75 cents per pair, 
the school’s hosiery business amounts 
to $2250. It doesn’t take an unusu- 
ally keen merchant to understand that 
he can afford to spend a few dollars 
on advertising to gamble for his share 
of such business. If 100 automobiles 
are parked at the school daily and if 
each owner spends annually an aver- 
age of only $25 for tires and acces- 
sories, the automobile accessory busi- 
ness of the automobiles parked daily 
at school amounts to $2500 annually. 
Similar data may be presented for 
practically any line of business. 


The Advertising Wins Support 


A major problem of school paper 
advertising is that of securing advertis- 
ing during “slow” seasons. It usually 
is not difficult to obtain plenty of ad- 
vertising for the Christmas holiday 
season but the following weeks in 
January present a real problem. This 
difficulty may be overcome by selling 
the advertising on a yearly contract 
basis. During the “slow” season the 
merchant who has a contract for a 
year’s advertising finds some “special” 
that he wishes to clear. Furthermore, 
he is assured space for the “rush” sea- 
sons. The contract plan keeps the 
advertising on a uniform basis so that 
the editor, because he hasn’t much ad- 
vertising during the “slow” seasons, 
is not tempted to use too much space 
during the “rush” seasons and thus 
crowd out other important materials. 
If the “ads” are kept small, they are 

(Continued on page 220) 
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Meeting of Board of Directors 


@ THE Board of Directors of the I. S. T. A. 

met in the Association office in Spring- 
field at 9:00 o’clock a. mM. on January 27, 
1934. The meeting was called to order at 
9:10 a. m. by the president, N. M. Mason. 
There were present also Directors A. Lulu 
Hill, C. E. Vance, and F. L. Biester, Treas- 
urer Charles McIntosh and Secretary R. C. 
Moore. The secretary read a letter from 


Director F. A. Jensen stating that he was 
detained by necessary attendance at an im- 
portant rheeting of the Rockford board of 
education. 

The treasurer was asked for a report of 
his cash account for the time since his 
annual report of 1933. He submitted the 
following: 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Treasurer's Report 
From December 1, 1933 to January 27, 1934. 


ns 3 a ee a a  ceenennennad $ 8,479.70 
SS EE Se ee ne 645.00 
SE rane ne oF ee 8.00 
Advertising in the Inuinois Teacner_-__--------...-_.--__---- 487.67 
tg kg ee eee aes 44.00 
I IRIN sido cs pibdlccheascttltstlhcanineshrgtananenttidtaibbebainenmesadntntnidiow 227.87 
ee iii i cincecercienicee ntbhlinennitnitblcngel 146.50 

Total Receipts $10,038.68 

DISBURSEMENTS " 
EE ee AOS Fe eS, eS ee $ 5,527.01 
EE Fat, UE SD OIE GON it Bidiicitrinccnstrnditne manniete nitions 4,511.67 
Total disbursements and balance $10,038.68 


This report was accepted and ordered 
placed on file. The treasurer then stated 
that he had on hand several anticipation 
warrants sent in payment for dues of teach- 
ers in Cook County and asked for directions 
in regard to how to designate them in his 
report. The Board directed the treasurer 
to report tax anticipation warrants as cash 
on hand in future reports and to make every 
reasonable effort to collect cash for them 
when money is available in the school dis- 
tricts issuing them. 

Mr. Biester, chairman of the Committee 
on Legislation, reported that there had been 
three meetings of the executive committee 
of the Legislative Committee with the secre- 
tary and director of research, and that this 
executive committee was preparing a pro- 
gram of legislation for the approaching third 
special session of the General Assembly and 
that they had reported each time to all the 
members of the general committee the con- 
clusions reached. He announced ‘hat: there 
would be a meeting of the general Committee 
on Legislation some time early in Febriusrv 

Secretary R. C. Moore, a member of the 
committee appointed to investigate the pro- 
posals made by various insurance companies 
to furnish insurance to members of the Asso- 
ciation, reported that after investigation and 
careful consideration the committee recom- 
mended that none of the proposals be ac- 
cepted. This report was approved and or- 
dered filed. 

Miss A. Lulu Hill, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, announced that the Executive 
Committee had set the dates for the next 
annual meeting for Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, December 26 to 28, 1934. These 
dates were approved by the Board. 

The president. announced the following 
appointments for members of special com- 
mittees: 

Committee on Teacher Training.—Fred G. 
Stevenson, principal of high school, LaSalle, 
to serve until "36; Butler Laughlin, president 





of Chicago Normal College, °36; H. W. 
Shryock, president of S. I. S. N. U., Carbon- 
dale, °36; Winifred Mathews, Chicago, °36; 
R. G. Buzzard, president, E. I. S. T. C., 
Charleston, °36; T. Arthur Simpson, asst. 
supt. of public instruction, Springfield, ’36; 
and Claude E. Vick, registrar, McKendree 
College, Lebanon, "34. 

Committee on State School Fund.—H. J. 
Beckemeyer, supt. of schools, Hillsboro, °36. 

Committee on Larger District Unit—H. H. 
Schroeder, dean, I. S. N. U., Normal, °36; 
Walter Boyes, co. supt. of schools, Gales- 
burg, °36. 

Save the Schools Committee.—F. L. Bies- 
ter, chairman, Glen Ellyn; G. E. Thompson, 
supt. of schools, St. Charles; Roscoe Pul- 
liam, supt. of schools, Harrisburg; L. E. 
Wilhite, co. supt. of schools, Carlinville; A. 
L. Whittenberg, Springfield. 

Committee to Write Pension Bill.—John 
W. Thalman, principal of high school, Wau- 
kegan, chairman; Lester R. Grimm, director 
of research, I. S. T. A., Springfield; Letty 
M. Henry, John Deere Junior High School, 
Moline; J. H. Smith, supt. of schools, Au- 
rora; and F. A. Jensen, supt. of schools, 
Rockford. 

Committee on Co-operation with Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers.—Floyd 
T. Goodier, chairman, asst. supt. of public 
instruction, Springfield; Mrs. Bertha S. Arm- 
bruster, 214 Gale Ave., River Forest; Mrs. 
F. Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave., Chi- 
cago; Mrs. P. E. Madden, 611 Oregon St., 
Urbana; Mrs. Harry L. Fleming, 1117 East 
Monroe St., Bloomington; Jane MacMillan, 
225 -W. William St., Decatur. 

The secretary announced that he had re- 
ceived notice from Mrs. Preble that before 
retiring as president and in accordance with 
a resolution adopted by the Representative 
Assembly she had appointed as the Com- 
mittee on the Relations of Teachers to Civil 
Works Administration the following: 

Robert C. Keenan, chairman, Chicago; 
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Henrietta Zapler, Chicago; Martha Zettere- 
burg, Chicago; Gwendolyn Williams, Chi- 
cago; John R. Rowe, supt. of schools, West- 
ern Springs; O. T. Bright, supt. of schools, 
Dolton; John W. Thalman, principal of high 
school, Waukegan. 

Communications were read from Miss Ida 
Voight and Miss Susan Scully of the North- 
western and Chicago Divisions respectively 
in regard to recommendations by their Divis- 
ions that the State Association appoint a 
committee to devise ways and means of 
publishing and furnishing a small textbook 
on taxation suitable for study by pupils 
of junior high-school grade. It was the 
opinion of the Board that a few books of 
this nature have been published and that 
others will soon appear, and directed the 
secretary to continue his reviews of such 
books as they appear and as he had done in 
an editorial on page 150 of the January 
Intrnors TEACHER. 

The secretary reminded the Board that 
at its next meeting it should appoint dele- 
gates to the Washington meeting of the 
N. E. A. The Board directed the secretary 
to write to the president of each Division 
asking that each president nominate one 
person for appointment as delegate to be 
appointed by the Board to represent the 
Illinois State Teachers Association and 
further directed the secretary to report these 
nominations at the next meeting. 

The Board appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Biester and Mr. Vance to 
study the problem of what is necessary to 
coordinate the work of the various appoint- 
ive special committees or to eliminate such 
committees as are not needed or have the 
same duties. 

Mr. Biester reminded the Board that the 
accommodatiogs for a meeting of the Board 
were hardly suitable for doing good work 
and suggested that a table and chairs be 
purchased for the directors’ room in the 
office building. 

The Board directed President N. M. 
Mason and Secretary R. C. Moore to pur- 
chase such table and chairs at a cost not 
to exceed $125. 

The secretary read twenty-two bills which 
were on file in his hands. These bills were 
allowed and orders No. 94 to 115 were 
issued in payment of them. 

All decisions were made and all official 
acts were taken by motions duly seconded 
and passed by unanimous vote of the Board 
members present. 

There being no further business before 
the Board, it adjourned to meet at the call 
of the president. 

R. C. MOORE, Secretary. 


@ THE Board of Directors of the Mlinois 

State Teachers Association held a meeting 
in Springfield on December 26, 1933. The 
meeting was called to order at 10:20 a. m. 
by the president, Mrs. F. Blanche Preble. 
All other directors were present, namely: 
A. Lulu Hill, N. M. Mason, F. A. Jensen, 
and George O. Smith. There was present 
also Secretary R. C. Moore. 

The president first brought up several mat- 
ters which needed to be decided in con- 
nection with the proper administration of 
the affairs of the annual State meeting, and 
various duties were assigned to different 

(Continued on page 220) 
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The Governor and the Schools 


© THE Governor’s Proclamation calling the third special 

session of the 58th General Assembly to convene on 
February 13, contained these words in regard to schools 
and finance: 


Wuenreas, The revenues for the operation of the public schools 
have been lessened to such an extent that in many districts in 
this State current expenses, including the payment of teachers’ 
salaries, cannot be met, and, unless relieved, the public schools 
in many communities may be obliged to close; 

Therefore, 1, Henry Horner, Governor of the State of Illinois, 

. do hereby call and convene . . the General Assembly 
of Illinois . . . . for the following purposes: 

oe enact laws and to amend or repeal any existing laws in 
relation to schools. 

4. To enact laws and to amend or repeal any existing laws in 
relation to the form of government, governmental structure, powers 
and duties, and the financing of municipal corporations and poli- 
tical subdivisions of the State, including the consolidation *hereof 
and their functions. 


The message of the Governor read to the opening meet- 
ing of this third special session contained the following 
recommendations in regard to schools: 


Financial Situation of Public Schools.—It is very important that 
measures be enacted to make possible the continued operation of 
our public school system. The duty—to “provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools, whereby all children of this State 
may receive a good common school education”—is unequivocally 
enjoined upon the General Assembly by the Constitution itself. 

The curtailment of the revenue of school districts and systems 
has been occasioned in large part by the huge shrinkage in the 
assessed value of property throughout the State, the delay in the 
collection of taxes, and the inability of many property owners 
to pay the taxes levied against them. A number of suggestions 
have been made to me and will be made to your body for reme- 
dial legislation, and the proclamation has been so phrased that 
the entire subject as it affects the various portions of the State 
may be considered by you. The State appropriation in aid of 
our schools now provides for the sum of $10,500,000 annually. In 
previous years this sum has not been paid in full because of in- 
suficient tax collections, but payment in full now seems to be 
assured this year by reason of the retailer’s occupation tax and 
the tax on the sale of alcoholic liquors. In our desire to further 
aid our schools we should not take from local communities, insofar 
as their ability permits, their privilege and their duty to maintain 
them. Laws should be enacted which will enable local com- 
munities to support their schools but not to disturb the fiscal af- 
fairs of the State which we are striving to place upon a sound 
basis. May I again call to your attention the opportunity now 
before you of meeting the problem of more than 10,000 one room 
school houses in the State, many of which have less than ten 
pupils. The consolidation of many of them will result in economy 
. ae and greater efficiency in the school system of 
the State. 


There are a few implications in this message that we 
wish the Governor had made clearer to the General As- 
sembly. For example, just what laws might be enacted to 
enable the local communities to support their schools if 
those local communities are already taxing themselves to 
the limit or more and are getting only half enough money 
to maintain good schools? The Governor has often ex- 
pressed himself emphatically in favor of reducing prop- 
erty taxes; but property taxes are all that small, local 
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districts can levy. Illinois and other states have found that 
other important methods of taxation must be administered 
by the State; we are certainly not willing to take the back- 
ward step of having the local communities take over the 
levy and collection of the revenues now being collected 
by the State—auto licenses and gasoline taxes, for ex- 
ample. 

In the same sentence insisting upon local support, there 
is a warning against “disturbing the fiscal affairs of the 
State.” Does this mean that the State shall not give any 
support to local schools except what they are to get from 
the appropriation of $10,500,000 a year as it gradually 
comes in from the retailers’ occupational tax and the 
liquor tax? If so, many of our schools are sentenced to 
starvation or closing. Where is there now any legal sanc- 
tion for using liquor taxes to help make up the state 
school fund? 

It is such ambiguous and indefinite statements as these 
that make it extremely difficult for us to convince the 
General Assembly that the Governor wants to do some- 
thing really constructive and effective in providing school 
revenues. 





A Constructive Program 


@ AFTER the above criticism of the Governor’s plan or 

lack of plan for saving the schools, you may well ask 
“What plan have you to offer?” So we quote in full the 
legislative program of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion as it was formulated by the Committee on Legislation 
on February 10. It is as follows: 


The Emergency Program 

1. Provision by the State for paying immediately to the ele- 
mentary schools the arrearages of approximately $12,000,000 in 
the state common school fund. 

This will probable require a bonding bill and five or six other 
companion bills to provide the money immediately as the money 
was provided for unemployment relief. 

2. An appropriation by the State of $2,800,000 for emergency 
relief for high schools. 

The method of providing this should be the same as for the 
arrearages mentioned above, or by direct appropriation from the 
general revenue fund of the State. 

A companion bill will amend Section 211 of the School Law to 
provide for distributing this money to the high schools on the basis 
of $9.00 per pupil in average daily attendance, and for assembling 
the data necessary for making such distribution. 

3. Repeal of the Law for limiting school district levies to the 
average of the levies for the last four years. 

This is necessary because some districts made low levies for 
three years and no levy at all for one year, and this reduces their 
average to less this year and in the future than the minimum cost 
of running their school since they have used up their surplus; 
also because this low average is the “maximum levy without refer- 
endum” and will therefore permit several wealthy districts to 
claim “special aid,” and this will penalize the other districts by 
reducing their apportionments. 

4. It was resolved to support the efforts of the State School 
Board Association to secure adequate funds to pay the tuition of 
high-school pupils from non-high school districts. 
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5. It was resolved that the I. S. T. A. will support whatever 
bills applying particularly to Chicago that are recommended by the 
Chicago Division and approved by the State Committee on Legis- 
lation. 


For More Permanent Relief 


1. The enactment of tax laws to obtain state school revenues 
from new sources, the proceeds to be turned into the State common 
school fund. 


a. A tax of % of a cent on each bushel of grain sold for 
future delivery. 


b. A tax of 2% on persons and fiduciaries based upon income. 


c. A tax of 3% on net incomes of corporations for using 
franchises and doing business in this state. 


d. Probably other taxes, such as an extension of the inherit- 
ance tax up to the total credit allowed by the United 
States, a tobacco tax, document tax, etc. 


2. An appropriation of a largely increased state common school 
fund of nearly $30,000,000 a year beginning with 1935 to be dis- 
tributed to both elementary and high schools. 


A companion bill will amend Sec. 211 of the School Law to 
provide for distributing $20.00 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance, and for equalization on a basis of $1,100 per elementary 
teacher, and with special aid based on a levy of 80 cents instead of 
the “maximum rate without a referendum.” 


3. It was resolved to support a General Assembly resolution to 
submit to a vote of the people an amendment to the Revenue Ar- 
ticle of the State Constitution that will remove the restrictions on 
the General Assembly in enacting laws to raise revenues. 


4. It was resolved to oppose the principle of statutory require- 
ments making the apportionment of state school funds “in lieu” 
of other taxes, except as such state revenues become in lieu of 
other taxes naturally on account of decreased assessments, delin- 
quent taxes, and the reduction of tax rates by local levying boards 
who are directly responsible to the people. 


5. It was resolved to support a legislative resolution or bill 
providing for the appointment of a Joint Commission on Educa- 
tion made up partly of members of the legislature and partly of 
people engaged in educational work to make a study of educational 
problems in Illinois and to make its report with recommendations 
to the Fifty-ninth General Assembly. It was further resolved that 
the problem of school district consolidation be referred to this 
commission. , 


6. It was resolved to oppose any constitutional or statutory 
limitation on the total tax rate for all purposes until there is a 
100% assessment of property, and such revision of the tax laws 
and such income from other sources as will make possible definite 
reductions in property taxes and yet guarantee adequate support 
for all necessary public enterprises and institutions. 





Later Light on the Subject 


@ The two preceding editorials were written on February 

20. To give you the latest available information con- 
cerning the same subjects we here insert the contents of 
a legislative bulletin issued on March 1: 


The Situation 


In accordance with directions from the Speaker and other House 
leaders last week, 15 of us conferred with the Gevernor for about 
four hours Tuesday of this week. After hearing us state the 
needs of the schools and outline our plan for relief, he agreed that 
the legislature must do something to meet the crisis in school 
finance. He criticized certain features of our relief program; for 
example, the state bond issue to enable the State to pay the $12,- 
000,000 it owes the school districts, and the transfer of money from 
the state general revenue fund to the bond payment fund. How- 
ever, he finally agreed not to oppose these bills, House Bills 61 to 
69, inclusive, or any bills to raise revenue from new sources, if such 
taxes do not increase the taxes on property and do not encroach 
upon the state general revenue fund. He suggested the following: 
truck and bus tax, tobacco tax, one cent a gallon additional gaso- 
line tax, broadening base of the occupational tax, and pipe line 
tax. However, he said he would not sponsor any bills. 


On Wednesday, Speaker Arthur Roe called Mr. Boyle to the 
chair, took the floor, and in explaining his vote on the Chicago 
“pegging” bill took occasion to vigorously criticize our program. 
He afterward refused to permit Mr. Sinnett to call House Bills 
61-69 on second reading to advance them to third reading, for the 
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reason that some other school relief program is being worked out. 
We do not know what will be offered, but we believe it will not 
be as helpful as our program, and we doubt whether it can be 
passed before recessing for the primary. Therefore, the campaign 
should be continued and intensified in support of our program, 
with the understanding that we will accept new sources of revenue 
other than those for which we have introduced bills. We believe 
our program is the only one that will be offered that promises im- 
mediate relief. 


Five hundred Chicago teachers came to Springfield for the day 
on Wednesday, observed the forenoon session, were introduced to 
the House, had a spokesman present their recommendations, inter- 
viewed their legislators, and put on a dignified and impressive 
demonstration, all of which greatly increased the interest of the 
legislature in our program. The week before southern [Illinois 
sent a similar delegation of about 300 teachers who used the same 
methods with the same effect. 


What to Do 


Keep up the campaign for our program. Try to get your legis- 
lators to make a real fight to enact it at once before the primary 
election. It may have to be passed against the wishes of state 
departments or forces allied with the present state administration. 

Most important just now: Get school board members and school 


directors in every possible district to petition their legislators and 
the Governor to support our program. Tell these school officers 
this fact: The typical district now has due from the State one 
full year’s distribution of the state school fund, and that they 
ought to demand that the State pay this obligation as it is paying 
others. 





Educational Value of Resolutions 

@ AT a recent meeting the LaSalle County Teachers Asso- 
ciation adopted a long list of resolutions, most of which 

were upon subjects of state-wide interest. This group of 

teachers have evidently been thinking on problems that 

reach beyond the boundaries of their own districts or 

county. 


They are earnest advocates of organization by teachers, 
as shown by their actual membership of 100 per cent in 
the I. S.T. A. and by one of their resolutions, which says: 

We recommend and urge that all teachers become active mem- 
bers of the local, state, and national teachers’ organizations. We 
heartily recommend the endorsement of the present legislative 
program outlined by the committee of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. 

This is the time of year when we receive many com- 
plaints from teachers about the practice of other teachers 
in underbidding each other for positions. The resolution 
on this subject is as follows: 

We recommend that all teachers seriously oppose the unethical 
conduct of teachers who apply for positions that are not vacant 
with the view of displacing the present incumbent, and who under- 
bid the present holders of positions. 

In regard to immediate legislation these teachers said: 

With the convening of the state legislature next week, we urge 
that every teacher in LaSalle county personally concern himself 
with his representatives to support the thirty million dollar ap- 
propriation to the state school fund, as has recommended by 
the legislative body of the Illinois State Teachers Association. 

It is encouraging to know that this large group of 
teachers have expressed themselves so plainly on these 
and other important issues. Why not get the full educa- 
tional benefit of the resolutions and legislative program 
we adopt? How would it do to set aside a whole session 
or two of the county institute or the meeting of the local 
teachers’ association to study and discuss such an excel- 
lent and significant set of resolutions as those adopted 
in LaSalle county? 


(Continued on page 215) 
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@ Orricers: President, N. M. Mason, supt. 

of schools, Oglesby; Ist vice-president, 
C. E. Vance, supt. of schools, Danville; 2nd 
vice-president, L. W. Brown, co. supt. of 
schools, Jonesboro; 3rd vice-president, Wil- 
liam J. Page, 4345 W. Adams Street, Chi- 
cago; secretary, R. C. Moore, Carlinville; 
treasurer, Charles McIntosh, co. supt. of 
schools, Monticello. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, A. Lulu 
Hill, 610 North 13th Street, East St. Louis; 
Frank A. Jensen, supt. of schools, Rockford; 
Fred L. Biester, prin. of high school, Glen 
Ellyn. 

Tue Boarp or Directors: consists of the 
president, the first vice-president, and the 
three members of the executive committee. 

Editor of the Intino1s Teacuer, Robt. C. 
Moore, Carlinville; assistant editor, Eloise P. 
Bingham, Springfield; director of research, 
Lester R. Grimm, Springfield; assistant in 
research, Mildred Whitlock, Springfield; 
part-time stenographer, Clara Willson, Car- 
linville. 

State Governing Committees 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

Chairman, A. Lulu Hill, 610 N. 13th 
Street, East St. Louis, ’35; Black Hawk, Amy 
Bryan, classroom teacher, Viola, °34; Central, 
C. A. Brothers, supt. of schools, Dwight, °35; 
Chicago, Lena Belle Gilligan, 5918 N. Knox 
Avenue °36; DuPage Valley, Gilbert Booth, 
prin. of Washington School, West Chicago, 
34; East Central, W. O. Jones, prin. of high 
school, DeLand, ’35; Eastern, A. C. Forster, 
co. supt. of schools, Vermilion, °36; Illinois 
Valley, C. H. Root, co. supt. of schools, 
Morris, "34; Lake Shore, E. N. Cassady, supt. 
of schools, Brookfield, "35; Northeastern, W. 
J. Colahan, supt. of schools, Woodstock, 36; 
Northwestern, B. O. Cully, prin. of Jr. High 
School, Freeport, "34; Peoria, Charles Mc- 
Mullen, prin. of high school, Chillicothe, ’35; 
Rock River, A. H. Lancaster, supt. of schools, 
Dixon, '36; South Central, E. S. Simmonds, 
supt. of schools, Pittsfield, 34; Southeastern, 
C. T. Cramer, supt. of schools, Olney, °35; 
Southern, Mary Roberson, Mound City, °36; 
Southwestern, W. R. Curtis, supt. of schools, 
Alton, '34; Western, E. R. Rogers, supt. of 
schools, Carthage, ’35. 


ComMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 

Chairman, Fred L. Biester, prin. of high 
school, Glen Ellyn, ’35; Black Hawk, W. W. 
Tucker, co. supt. of schools, Cambridge, °35; 
Central, E. H. Lukenbill, co. supt. of schools, 
Lincoln, "36; Chicago, George Anspaugh, 
5731 North Artesian Avenue, Chicago, '34; 
DuPage Valley, Fred L. Biester, prin. of 
high school, Glen Ellyn; East Central, 
A. P. Johnson, supt. of schools, Kankakee, 
36; Eastern, E. H. Taylor, E. L S. T. Cc. 
Charleston, °34; Illinois Valley, J. W. Gra- 
ham, high school, LaSalle, °35; Lake Shore, 
J. W. Thalman, prin. of high school, Wauke- 
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gan, °36; Northeastern, H. A. Perrin, supt. 
of schools, Joiiet, °34; Northwestern, B. F. 
Shafer, supt. of schools, Freeport, ’35; Peo- 
ria, F. R. Isenburg, co. supt. of schools, Pek- 
in, ’36; Rock River, S. R. Finifrock, prin. 
high school, Leaf River, '34; South Central, 
Walter E. Buck, co. supt. of schools, Vir- 
ginia, “35; Southeastern, Roe M. Wright, 
supt. of schools, Palestine, ’36; Southern, C. 
A. Waller, supt. of schools, West Frankfort, 
34; Southwestern, J. E. W. Miller, state 
supervisor of rural and village elementary 
schools, Centennial Bldg., Springfield, °35; 
Western W. E. Nelson, supt. of schools, Quin- 
cy, °36. 


ComMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 


Chairman, F. A. Jensen, supt. of schools, 
Rockford, 35; Black Hawk, Elizabeth Wes- 
terlund, 102 S. Prospect, Cambridge, °36; 
Central, E. A. Turner, I. S. N. U., Normal, 
34; Chicago, Catherine O’Rourke, 3057 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, ’35; DuPage Valley, 
George DeWolf, supt. of schools, Downers 
Grove, ’36; East Central, J. B. Johnson, prin. 
of high school, St. Anne, °34; Eastern, 
Charles M. Allen, prin. of high school, Neo- 
ga, °35; Illinois Valley, C. L. Sarver, supt. 
of schools, Spring Valley, '36; Lake Shore, 
B. E. Gordon, asst. supt., Lyons Township 
High School, LaGrange, °34; Northeastern, 
K. D. Waldo, supt. of schools, Aurora (E), 
°35; Northwestern P. F. Grove, supt. of 
schools, Mt. Carroll, °36; Peoria, R. J. 
Schertz, prin. of high school, Metamora, °34; 
Rock River, O. A. Fackler, supt. of Union 
District 11, Sterling, °35; South Central, E. 
H. Mellon, prin. of community high school, 
Winchester, °36; Southeastern, M. N. Todd, 
supt. of schools, Lawrenceville, °34; South- 
ern, L. E. Etherton, co. supt. of schools, 
Murphysboro, ’35; Southwestern, O. M. Cor- 
bell, prin. of high school, Centralia, °36; 
Western, E. A. Huff, supt. of schools, Farm- 
ington, °34. 


Special Committees 
CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING 


Chairman, Karl L. Adams, president, N. I. 
S. T. C., DeKalb, °36; Harry Taylor, prin. 
of high school, Harrisburg, °36; Carrie 
Barnes, 218 Milton Avenue, Springfield, °36; 
Fred G. Stevenson, prin. of high school, La- 
Salle, °36; Butler Laughlin, pres. Chicago 
Normal College, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago, 
36; H. W. Shryock, pres. S. L S.°N. U., 
Carbondale, °36; Winifred Mathews, 920 
Buena Avenue, Chicago, 36; R. G. Buzzard, 
pres. E. I. S. T. C., Charleston, °36; T. Ar- 
thur Simpson, assistant supt. of public in- 
struction, Springfield, °36; Claude E. Vick, 
registrar, McKendree College, Lebanon, °34; 
L. W. Williams, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, °34; Leilah Emerson, 407 W. Kelsey, 
Bloomington, °34; John A. Strong, prin. of 
Nobel School, Chicago, °34; P. H. Hellyer, 


co. supt. of schools, Lewistown, '34; W. P. 
Morgan, pres. W. I. S. T. C., Macomb, ’35; 
R. W. Fairchild, pres. I. S. N. U., Normal, 
35; E. W. Powers, Petersburg, ’35; William 
Harris, supt of schools, Decatur, "35; Jesse 
H. White, pres. James Millikin University, 
Decatur, °35. 


Committee on State Scnoot Funp 


Chairman, J. B. McManus, supt. of schools, 
LaSalle, '35; Roscoe Pulliam, supt. of schools, 
Harrisburg, '35; William E. White, dept. of 
statistics, office of state supt. of public in- 
struction, Springfield, °35; E. H. Lukenbill, 
co. supt. of schools, Lincoln, ’34; H. J. Beck- 
emeyer, supt. of schools, Hillsboro, ’36; Rob- 
ert C. Keenan, 2465 E. 74th Place, Chicago, 
"36. 

Commitree on Larcer District Unit 


Chairman, H. H. Schroeder, dean, I. S. N. 
U., Normal, °36; B. C. Moore, Lincoln Col- 
lege, Lincoln, '35; Walter F. Boyes, co. supt. 
of schools, Galesburg, ’36; E. O. May, 5750 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, °34; T. Arthur 
Simpson, assistant supt. of public instruction, 
Springfield, "35; Roy V. Jordan, supt. of 
schools, Centralia, °34. 


Committee To Write A Pension Bit 


Chairman, J. W. Thalman, prin. of high 
school, Waukegan; Lester R. Grimm, direc- 
tor of research, I. S. T. A., 100 E. Edwards 
St., Springfield; Letty M. Henry, John Deere 
Jr. High School, Moline; J. H. Smith, supt. 
of schools, Aurora (W); F. A. Jensen, supt. 
of schools, Rockford. 


CoMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH ILLINOIS 
Concress OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Chairman, Floyd T. Goodier, assistant 
supt. of public instruction, Springfield; Mrs. 
Bertha S. Armbruster, 214 Gale Avenue, Riv- 
er Forest; Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, 10855 
Vernon Avenue, Chicago; Mrs. P. E. Mad- 
den, 611 Oregon Street, Urbana; Mrs. Har- 
ry L. Fleming, 1117 East Monroe Street, 
Bloomington; Jane MacMillan, 225 W. Wil- 
liam Street, Decatur. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE RELATIONS OF TEACHERS 
to Civic Works ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman, Robert C. Keenan, 2465 E. 74th 
Place, Chicago; Henrietta Zapler, 3450 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago; Martha Zetterberg, 
11216 S. Irving Avenue, Chicago; Gwendo- 
lyn Williams, 5841 Blackstone Avenue, Chi- 
cago; John R. Rowe, supt. of schools, Wes- 
tern Springs; O. T. Bright, supt. of schools, 
Dolton; J. W. Thalman, prin. of high school, 
Waukegan. 


Save THE ScHoots ComMMITTEE 


Chairman, F, L. Biester, prin. of high 
school, Glen Ellyn; G. E. Thompson, supt. 
of schools, St. Charles; Roscoe Pulliam, 
supt. of schools, Harrisburg; L. E. Wilhite, 
co. supt. of schools, Carlinville, A. L. Whit- 
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Demands That You Be 
PREPARED 


Only those who have kept step with educational advancement 
can expect to move forward to better positions. Education holds 
a new deal for you who are prepared. 


The University of Minnesota Summer Session leads in the pres- 
entation of a well-rounded program . ..a faculty of 250 selected 
educators from the regular University staff and from other Uni- 
versities . . . over 600 courses leading to baccalaureate or ad- 
vanced degrees . . . a cosmopolitan student body in a metropoli- 
tan environment, ideal for summer study, yet near America’s 
great vacation land. Special lectures, recitals, plays and excur- 
sions. Moderate fees and living expenses. 

Courses in the Graduate School and the Colleges of Science, Lit- 
erature and the Arts, Engineering and Architecture, Agriculture, 
Forestry and Home Economics, Medicine, Dentistry, , sare eg 
Library Training, Business Administration, Physical Education 
and Child Welfare. 


First Term: June 18 to July 28 
Second Term: July 28 to September 1 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 


|SUMMER SESSION Minneapolis, Minn. 
UNIVERSITY:OF MINNESOTA 


TECHNICAL Summer School for TEACHERS 
Accredited 6 Weeks Course, June 25—August 3 


Offers courses in mechanical drawing, architectural drawing, drafting and designi th ics and physics, 
for teachers in service and training. Faculty and Alumni will conduct a series of tours covering all major scien- 
tifie and technical exhibits at A Century of Progress. Low tuition. Inviting, ble living dations 


For SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN address the President, Charles W. Morey, B. S., M. E- 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Dept. C39, 118 East 26th Street, Chicago. Ill. 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 































RAILWAY $158 to $225 Month 
. Mail Coupon Before You Lose it 


>» POSTAL i—--------—— =—=S---~- 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. B262 
CLERKS Rochester, N. Y. * 
Sirs: Rush to me without copy 


8: charge of 32-page book, 
| “How to Get U. 8. Government Jobs,”’ list of positions 
for men—women 18 to 50 and full particulars telling 

l how to get them. 
| Name ... 


| address 
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tenberg, secretary, State Examining Board, 
Centennial Blidg., Springfield. 


Black Hawk Division 


Orricers: President, C. R. Crakes, prin. 
of senior high school, Moline; vice-presi- 
dent, Mollie Peterson, 315 S. Park, Ke- 
wanee; secretary, Barbara Garst, 701 25th 
St., Moline; treasurer, O. B. Wright, prin. 
of Washington jr. high school, Rock Island. 


Executive Committee: Chairman, Mollie 
Peterson, 315 S. Park, Kewanee; M. C. 
Bergwall, 2937 Twentieth Avenue, Rock Is- 
land, °35; J. D. Darnall, 303 Centre Avenue, 
Geneseo, °36. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Amy 
Bryan, Viola, °34; Legislation, W. ‘ 
Tucker, co. supt. of schools, Cambridge, ’35; 
Resolutions, Elizabeth Westerlund, 102 S. 
Prospect Street, Cambridge, °36. 


Central Division 


Orricers: President, W. C. Handlin, 
prin. of community high school, Lincoln; 
vice-president, Monroe Melton, supt. of 
schools, Normal; secretary-treasurer, P. C. 
Kurtz, high school, Bloomington. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, W. A. 
Goodier, prin. of high school, Bloomington; 
Edith Atkin, I. S. N. U. Normal, ’35; H. W. 
McCulloch, co. supt. of schools, Pontiac, 
"36. 

State Committees: Appropriations, C. A. 
Brothers, supt. of schools, Dwight, °35; 
Legislation, E. H. Lukenbill, co. supt. of 
schools, Lincoln, °36; Resolutions, E. A. 
Turner, I. S. N. U., Normal, ’34. 

Chicago Division 

Orricers: President, Susan M. Scully, 
1401 E. 68th Street; vice-president, Henry 
G. Geilan, 3542 Janssen Street; secretary, 
Helen M. Rueben, 4817 N. Sawyer Avenue; 
treasurer, Lillian Lewis, 4626 N. Hermitage 
Avenue. 

Executive Committee: Frank Meyer, 11 
E. Chestnut; Robert C. Keenan, 2465 E. 
74th Place; Nellie F. Ryan, 5734 Washing- 
ton Blvd.; Andrew McLeod, 7939 Prairie 
Avenue. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Lena 
Belle Gilligan, 5918 N. Knox Avenue, ’36; 
Legislation, George E. Anspaugh, 5731 N. 
Artesian Avenue, °34; Resolutions, Cather- 
ine O’Rourke, 3057 W. Jackson Blvd., ’35. 


DuPage Valley Division 

Orricers: President, R. E. Beebe, supt. 
of schools, Naperville; vice-president, Har- 
lan Hagman, Warrenville; secretary-treas- 
urer, Ida Lane Settle, York Community 
High School, Elmhurst. 

Executive Commitree: George L. Letts, 
prin. of York Community High School, Elm- 
hurst; Mrs. Ada Manning, supt. of schools, 
Lombard; K. K. Tibbetts, supt. of schools, 
Wheaton. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Gil- 
bert Booth, prin. of Washington School, 
West Chicago, °34; Legislation, Fred L. 
Biester, prin. of high school, Glen Ellyn, 
35; Resolutions, George DeWolf, supt. of 
schools, Downers Grove, °36. 


East Central Division 
Orricers: President, H. G. Paul, Uni- 


versity of Illinois, Urbana; vice-president, 
H. E. Slusser, supt. of schools, Bement; 
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secretary, Mabel D. Ricketts, high school, 
Urbana; treasurer, G. H. Wright, assistant 
co. supt. of schools, Urbana. 


Executive Committee: Chairman, W. M. 
Loy, supt. of schools, Gibson City; V. L. 
Nickell, supt. of schools, Champaign, °35; 
A. J. Clement, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, °36. 


State Committees: Appropriations, W. 
O. Jones, prin. of high school, DeLand, °35; 
Legislation, A. P. Johnson, supt. of schools, 
Kankakee, °36; Resolutions, J. B. Johnson, 
prin. of high school, St. Anne, °34. 


Eastern Division 


Orricers: President, A. B. Crowe, E. L 
S. T. C., Charleston; vice-president, Eunice 
Carson, dean of girls, high school, Greenup; 
secretary, H. F. Heller, E. I. S. T. C, 
Charleston; treasurer, John R. Moss, supt. 
of schools, Paris. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, Otis 
Keeler, supt. of schools, Marshall; Emma 
Reinhardt, E. I. S. T. C., Charleston, °35; 
G. R. Collins, prin. of community high 
school, Tuscola, °36. 

State Committees: Appropriations, A. C. 
Forster, co. supt. of schools, Vermilion, 
36; Legislation, E. H. Taylor, E. L. S. T. C., 
Charleston, °34; Resolutions, Charles M. 
Allen, prin. of high school, Neoga, °35. 


Illinois Valley Division 


Orricers: President, Ida Hall, prin. of 
Grant School, Streator; vice-president, W. 
L. Eberly, prin. of township high school, 
Hennepin; secretary, E. L. Connellee, town- 
ship high school, Ottawa; treasurer, T. M. 
Kennedy, co. supt. of schools, Granville. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, O. V. 
Shaffer, prin. of township high school, 
Princeton; M. E. Steele, supt. of schools, 
Mendota, °35; O. T. Stateler, co. supt. of 
schools, Lacon, °36. 


State Committezs: Appropriations, C. H. 
Root, co. supt. of schools, Morris, 34; Legis- 
lation, J. W. Graham, high school, LaSalle, 
"35; Resolutions, C. L. Sarver, supt. of 
schools, Spring Valley, °36. 


Lake Shore Division 


Orricers: President, Nellie G. McMahon, 
10636 S. Oakley Avenue, Chicago; vice 
president, Charles E. Butler, prin. of Whit- 
tier School, Oak Park; secretary, John R. 
Rowe, supt. of schools, Western Springs; 
treasurer, Orville T. Bright, supt. of schools, 
Dolton. 

Executive Commitree: J. R. Harper, 
supt. of schools, Wilmette; Margaret Dady, 
assistant prin. Waukegan Township High 
School, Waukegan; A. V. Lockhart, prin. 
Thornton Township High School, Calumet 
City; David E. Walker, assistant supt. Dist. 
76, Evanston; George A. Schwebel, supt. 
of schools, Cicero. 

Strate Committees: Appropriations, E. 
N. Cassady, supt. of schools, Brookfield, °35; 
Legislation, J. W. Thalman, prin. of high 
school, Waukegan, °36; Resolutions, B. E. 
Gordon, assistant supt. Lyons Township High 
School, LaGrange, °34. 


Northeastern Division 

Orricers: President, J. B. Nelson, prin. 
of high school, Batavia; vice-president, 
James M. Smith, prin. of high school, Lock- 
port; secretary, O. V. Walters, prin. of high 
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First you save on your ocean 
crossing ... Anchor Line gives you 
eight days of luxurious, gener- 
ously served, care-free ocean 
travel in great modern liners. 
First Class for only $147, Cabin 
$139, Tourist $107. You save 
on land travel, too . . . this route 
starts at the top and works 
down without ae retrac- 

_ ing of steps . . . through a country 
ott te traditions of rich in ath term, historic 
* great sea faring race. interest. And lastly, your dollar 
in these British Isles stands almost at par . . . with 
costs of living and travel down to begin with! 
Britain, a goal in itself, is also a ready entrance to 
all the rest of Europe. So start right . . . sail 
Anchor Line . . . get in your ocean voyage the ser- 
vice and comfort that 82 years of tradition insure! 





This typical writing-toom is rich and spaci 


ANCHOR) 





Literature and information from your Local Agent 
or Anchor Line, 346 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


FIRST CLASS + CABIN - 





TOURIST 








+++ Clog of pl t living . 


LINE 
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ample, thoroughly modern, 
with a bright and cheery air. 





FIRST CLASS 
$147 


CABIN #139 
TOURIST #107 


First Class sailings from 
a hee oe eosee- 
erry and Glasgow: Cale- 
donia, Feb. 24 Mar. 24, 
Apr. 21, May 19 (via 
Boston); June 9 (via 
Boston to Belfast and 
Glasgow). 


Cabin Class from New 
York to Belfast and 
Glasgow: Cameronia, 
Mar. 10, Apr. 7, May 5 
(via Boston to London- 
derry and Glasgow); 
California, Apr. 28, May 
26; Tuscania, May 13. 


Tourist Class carried on 
all sailings. 
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school, Aurora; treasurer, A. N. Barron, co. 
supt. of schools, Yorkville. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, James 
H. Smith, supt. of schools, Aurora, '34; W. 
W. Meyer, supt. of schools, Harvard, °34; 
Theodore Saam, supt. of schools, Elgin, 35; 
Esther Roesch, assistant prin. of high school, 
Yorkville, °35; W. W. Haggard, prin. of 
township high school, Joliet, "36; Mary 
Wheeler, prin. of Fourth Street School, 
Geneva, °36. 


State Committees: Appropriations, W. 
J. Colahan, supt. of schools, Woodstock, ’36; 
Legislation, H. A. Perrin, supt. of schools, 
Joliet, ’34; Resolutions, K. D. Waldo, supt. 
of schools, Aurora (E) °35. 


Northwestern Division 


Orricers: President, M. R. Stephan, supt. 
of schools, Stockton; vice-president, W. F. 
Hafeman, prin. township high school, Sa- 
vanna; secretary, Ida Voight, 415 East 
Pleasant, Freeport; treasurer, Paul Conklin, 
assistant prin. of Rockford Sr. High School, 
Rockford. 


Executive CommittTee: Chairman, F. P. 
Donner, co. supt. of schools, Freeport; R. L. 
Bradley, supt. of schools, Pecatonica, °34; 
James E. Blue, prin. of high school, Rock- 
ford, ’34; G. C. Stutzman, supt. of schools, 
Hanover, "35; Helen V. Conway, prin. of 
high school, Dakota, °35; H. A. Hott, supt. 
of schools, Milledgeville, °36; Arthur Gib- 
son, supt. of schools, Warren, °36. 


Strate Committees: Appropriations, B. O. 
Cully, prin. of Jr. High School, Freeport, 
34; Legislation, B. F. Shafer, supt. of 
schools, Freeport, °35; Resolutions, P. F. 
Grove, supt. of schools, Mt. Carroll, ’36. 


Peoria Division 

Orricers: President, H. L. Dyar, co. 
supt. of schools, Eureka; vice-president, 
Eleanor Watson, dean of girls, Peoria High 
School, Peoria; secretary-treasurer, Sanford 
Murphy, high school, Peoria. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, Ray 
Graham, supt. of schools, Mason City; Al- 
bert F. Siepert, Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Peoria, ’35; Agnes Siebens, prin. of 
Washington School, Pekin, °36. 


State COMMITTEES: Appropriations, 
Charles McMullen, prin. of high school, 
Chillicothe, °35; Legislation, F. R. Isenburg, 
co. supt. of schools, Pekin, ’36; Resolutions, 
R. J. Schertz, principal of high school, 
Metamora, °34. 


Rock River Division 


Orricers: President, Ira R. Hendrickson, 
prin. of high school, Mt. Morris; vice-presi- 
dent, B. J. Frazer, prin. of high school, 
Dixon; secretary, Clarence R. Williams, 
prin. of community high school, Waterman; 
treasurer, J. A. Torrens, supt. of schools, 
Ashton. 


Executive Committee: Chairman, Karl L. 
Adams, president, N. I. S. T. C., DeKalb; 
George Cann, co. supt. of schools, Oregon, 
34; Leland Hanson, prin. of community 
high school, Franklin Grove, °34; Roscoe 
Eades, prin. of high school, Sterling, °35; 
F. W. Phillips, supt. of schools, DeKalb, °35. 

State Committers: Appropriations, A. H. 
Lancaster, supt. of schools, Dixon, ’36; Leg- 
islation, Stanley Finifrock, prin. of high 
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school, Leaf River, °34; Resolutions, O. A. 
Fackler, supt. of Union Dist. 11, Sterling, 
35. 


South Central Division 

Orricers: President, L. E. Wilhite, co. 
supt. of schools, Carlinville; vice-president, 
Lee D. Pigott, prin. of Woodrow Wilson Jr. 
High School, Decatur; secretary, Hilma Duf- 
ner, Carlinville; treasurer, Bruce E. Wheeler, 
prin. of Ridgely School, Springfield. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, L. E. 
Wilhite, co. supt. of schools, Carlinville; J. 
A. Leitze, prin. of community high school, 
Murrayville, °35; Florence Black, Virginia, 
36; R. E. Fildes, prin. of Hay-Edwards 
School, Springfield, °34. 

State Committees: Appropriations, E. S. 
Simmonds, supt. of schools, Pittsfield, °34; 
Legislation, Walter E. Buck, co. supt. of 
schools, Virginia, °35; Resolutions, E. H. 
Mellon, prin. of community high school, Win- 
chester, °36. 


Southeastern Division 

Orricers: President, C. W. Bowman, prin. 
of township high school, Hutsonville; vice- 
president, Olin Roberts, Bridgeport; secre- 
tary, H. L. Hamilton, township high school, 
Bridgeport; treasurer, Annie Foster, prin. 
of East School, Olney. 


Executive Committee: Chairman, C. W. 
Bowman, prin. of township high school, Hut- 
sonville, °34; L. V. Matheny, prin. of com- 
munity high school, Albion, °35; E. H. Hos- 
tettler, co. supt. of schools, Olney, °36. 


State Committees: Appropriations, C. 
T. Cramer, supt. of schools, Olney, °35; 
Legislation, Roe M. Wright, supt. of schools, 
Palestine, °36; Resolutions, M. N. Todd, 
supt. of schools, Lawrenceville, °34. 


Southern Division 

Orricers: President, Mrs. Velma B. 
Crain, co. supt. of schools, Golconda; first 
vice-president, A. A. Moore, co. supt. of 
schools, Harrisburg; second vice-president, 
J. H. Hammack, co. supt. of schools, Pinck- 
neyville; recording secretary, May S. Hawk- 
ins, University High School, S. I. S. N. U., 
Carbondale; corresponding secretary, Ray- 
mond Hoffner, Carbondale; financial sec- 
retary, George McDerman, Metropolis; 
treasurer, M. L. Hunt,.co. supt. of schools, 
McLeansboro. 


Executive Committee: Chairman, W. A. 
Furr, S. L. S. N. U., Carbondale, ’36; Elmer 
B. Swofford, co. supt. of schools, Benton, 
34. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Mary 
Roberson, Mound City, ’36; Legislation, C. 
A. Waller, supt. of schools, West Frank- 
fort, °35; Resolutions. L. E. Etherton, co. 
supt. of schools, Murphysboro, "34. 


Southwestern Division 

Orricers: President, W. R. Curtis, supt. 
of schools, Alton; vice-president, Mrs, Mary 
B. McQuade, co. supt. of schools, Carlyle; 
secretary, Mina Mollman, 1640 St. Louis 
Avenue, East St. Louis; treasurer, Carl J. 
Pearce, 1633 N. 45th Street, East St. Louis. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, Es- 
tella Bean, 1707 N. Park Drive, East St. 
Louis; Paul B. Chance, co. supt. of schools, 
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Salem; E. B. Burroughs, prin. of Webster 
School, Collinsville. 

State Committees: Appropriations, W. 
R. Curtis, supt. of schools, Alton, '34; Legis- 
lation, J. E. W. Miller, state supervisor of 
rural and village elementary schools, Cen- 
tennial Bldg., Springfield, ’35; Resolutions, 
O. M. Corbell, prin. of high school, Cen- 
tralia, °36. 


Western Division 


Orricers: President, Myrtle Simmons, 
prin. of junior high school, Monmouth; vice- 
president, O. O. Young, supt. of schools, 
Galesburg; secretary, Helen L. Rothgeb, 
senior high school, Macomb; treasurer, F. 
F. Robertson, prin. of Hitchcock Jr. High 
School, Galesburg. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, R. W. 
Hyndman, supt. of schools, Canton, °34; C. 
E. Griffith, co. supt. of schools, Toulon, °35; 
Chris Apt, co. supt. of schools, Oquawka, 
"36. 


State Committees: Appropriations, E. R. 
Rogers, supt. of schools, Carthage, ’35; Leg- 
islation, W. E. Nelson, supt. of schools, 
Quincy, '36; Resolutions, E. A. Huff, supt. 
of schools, Farmington, ’34. 





Physical Education Council 


@ AN important meeting of the execu- 

tive council of the State Physical 
Education Association will be held at 
the time of the state high-school basket 
ball tournament, March 24. At this 
meeting plans for the Physical Educa- 
tion Section of the High School Con- 
ference will be arranged. 

The Fxecutive Council consists of 
the four state officers, divisional presi- 
dents, president of the Girls Athletic 
Association, and the State Supervisor 
of Physical Education. 

Members who have not sent in their 
1933-1934 dues are urged to send them 
at once to the secretary, Carl Bergeson, 
high school, Casey, and to be respon- 
sible for securing at least one new 
member. 





County Superintendents 
Section 

The County Superintendents Section 
of the I. S. T. A. met in the Centennial 
Auditorium on Tuesday, December 26, 
and elected the following members of 
the committees and boards mentioned: 

Board of Directors, Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle. — Ethel B. Hartman, 
Mound City; E. W. Powers, Peters- 
burg. 

Illinois State Examining Board.— 
L. E. Etherton, Murphysboro. 

Committee on State Spelling Con- 
test.—H. W. McCulloch, Pontiac. 

Reported by F. G. BLAIR, 
Chairman of the Section. 
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(Continued from page 210) 


Elementary Lessons in Taxation 


@ ANOTHER very helpful book on the problems of taxa- 

tion in Illinois has beer. issued. It is entitled The Tax 
Problem in Illinois, is written by Walter Wellman Cook, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, is published by 
the Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision, and is 
being distributed by George E. Thompson, superintendent 
of schools, St. Charles. 


The foreword says: “When the people of a democratic 
state fail to understand the fundamental problems of gov- 
ernment which taxation presents, the result is likely to be 
an unjust distribution of the costs of government, political 
corruption, the wasteful spending of public money, the 
curtailment of essential governmental services, and gov- 
ernmental bankruptcy. This brochure was sponsored by 
the Committee on Taxation of the Northern Illinois Con- 
ference on Supervision in the conviction that a wider 
knowledge of the facts regarding taxation on the part of 
pupils in the upper grades and high schools throughout 
Illinois will result in less political commotion and more 
progress in the establishment of a just system of taxation 
in the future than in the past.” 


Some of the advisors of the author were Professor 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; Professor W. C. 
Reavis, and Doctor Simeon E. Leland, of the same institu- 
tion; Professor Herbert D. Simpson, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Doctor John C. Watson, of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association; and Senator Noah M. Mason, Oglesby, 
Illinois. 

Upon the whole, we believe this is a very good book 
for the use intended, for the teaching of taxation in IIli- 
nois to the upper elementary grades and high schools of 
Illinois or for study by groups of teachers who may desire 
to understand more clearly the problems of taxation in 
our state. 

It may be that you will not agree entirely with all the 
theories and principles expressed. But we believe nearly 
everything in the book is true and sound, with one excep- 
tion. Recommendation No. 4, in the final chapter is as 
follows: “Limit the total tax rate levied on property by 
all state and local governmental units for all purposes to 
not more than $1.50 per $100 of assessed valuation.” Cer- 
tainly this would be a mistake, although on another page 
this qualification is stated: “This limitation should not 
be placed in the constitution, and it should not be enacted 
into law until the constitutional limitations upon the Gen- 
eral Assembly in matters of taxation have been removed, 
and the legislature has enacted an income tax law and 
centralized the administration of the general property tax 
in the state tax commission.” 

Beware of this limitation! We sat in a committee of 
the Legislature on the evening of February 13 and heard 
many insistent pleas and arguments in favor of placing 
this limitation in the constitution, and one of them was 
made by one of the men named above as an advisor of the 
author of this book. Cancel this recommendation, or be 
sure to combine with it all the qualifying explanations 
and you will have a very good set of lessons on the sub- 
jects treated. . 

Copies can be ordered from Mr. Thompson at 15 cents 
each, or $12.50 per hundred in lots of 100 or more. 
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a Loan oF 
$100 or 


200 -, BOO 


or some amount in between 






One teacher writes, ‘Your 
fe private and courteous service is 
most appreciated.” Hundredsof such 
unsolicited letters from teachers in- 
dicate the satisfaction you will find 
if you use the special Household Loan 
Pian for School Teachers when you 
find it necessary to borrow. 

Your signature is the only one we 
need. Your word is believed. Your 
affairs are discussed with no one 
else. You may borrow $300 or less; 
solve your financial problem at once; 
and repay monthly out of your salary over as long 
as 20 months, or you may repay sooner if you wish. 

Come in if convenient. Or the entire transaction 
will be completed privately and promptly by mail if 
you prefer. 


HOUSEHOLD’S RATE REDUCED 


On $300 loans Household’s new low rate is 24% 
monthly. Our regular rates apply on loans below $300. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 


ALTON—1th Floor GALESBURG—3rd Floor 

First National Bank Building Hill Arcade Building 
AURORA—4th Floor JOLIET—2ad Floor, Morris Building 

Mercantile Block MOLINE—4th Floor 

Gusey Senees PEORIA—3rd Floor 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor eae ew 

TUR—4th Floor ROCKFORD— 2nd Floor 

bay i Rockford National Bank Building 


FEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 
Pere oe Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 
WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan National Bank Building 


OOo 0 eee See E ESSE EEE EES SSeS SEES SEES EEE SESE S TEESE EERE EES E REESE TEESE EE EE EE Ee 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 














Name 

Street City 

Home Phone........ 

Amount I wish to borrow $ My salary is $.............- ie 
I teach at. ie 





Itis understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense 
conan one 

















and Teachers... 
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Illinois Congress of Parents 


MRS. EDWIN G. NICHOLS, 
Contributing Editor 
5220 Greenwood Ave., Chicago. 
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The Mothersingers of the 


Illinois Congress 


A Leisure Time Activity 


By MRS. RAY S. ERLANDSON, 


Chairman of Music and Art 


@ AN intelligent use of leisure time, 
sponsored by the president of the 
United States, has been greatly fur- 
thered by Mothersingers of National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

At a meeting of official delegates ap- 
pointed by fifty-seven national organ- 
izations, representing a total member- 
ship of over five million American citi- 
zens, held at Chicago July 4, 1933, in 
connection with the convention of the 
National Education Association, the 
following statement was adopted: 


Our schools are facing serious problems. 
The cultural subjects especially are being 
attacked. There is urgent need for a de- 
claration of faith that the arts are not op- 
tional luxuries for the few, but essentials for 
the complete living of the many. 

Music and the allied arts give cheer and 
comfort and richness to life. They bring 
beauty to our materialistic civilization. 
Beauty contributes to the morale and stab- 
ility of a nation. Social unrest gains its 
readiest recruits among men who have not 
found beauty and joy in their work and in 
their environment. 

Our fathers faced a simpler world than 
ours, with relatively simpler needs. Modern 
inventions are shortening the working week 
and greatly increasing the hours of leisure. 
But in making this advance we have added 
so much to living that we may have rated 
them above human values. Life tends to be 
overmechanized. Education today must con- 
cern itself with physical and mental health 
and with emotional, social and spiritual re- 
sponses as well as with reasoning powers. 

The responsibility of the present genera- 
tion for the education of those that are to 
follow should not be shifted to the future. 
Youth must be served while it is still youth. 
If we fail in our duty to the boys and girls 
of today, it cannot be made up to them in 
after years when prosperity returns and pub- 
lic funds are more easily available. We have 
no right to unload upon the youth of today 
the burden of our adversity. 

We, therefore, declare our faith in the 
arts. Curtailment in the educational bud- 
gets must not be permitted to affect vitally 
the cultural subjects, especially music. 
Avocations as well as vocations must be pro- 
vided for the sake of the present times, and 
for the days of larger leisure which lie ahead. 


Through the whole-hearted support 





of the national and state music chair- 
men of the N. C. P. T. this declaration 
of faith in the arts is being presented 
to our mothersinger choruses through- 
out our country. It has been met with 
the enthusiastic response of our or- 
ganization because the cultural and 
spiritual welfare of our children is al- 
ways of deepest concern to parents and 
teachers. 

Never has the challenge been more 
inspiring to carry forward these cul- 
tural advancements of our educational 
system. The days of the little red 
schoolhouse are vanishing, but the 
moral and spiritual training of those 
pioneer days must be maintained and 
strengthened if the children are to be 
truly educated to meet the opportuni- 
ties of modern life. 

Believing that a singing mother is a 
happy mother, we have encouraged the 
renewal of community singing. To 
those of us who were privileged to 
serve on the war service extension divi- 
sion of the Liberty Loan drives, 
through the leading of community 
singing, the power of music has not 
been forgotten. Today we sing “God 
Save Our Public Schools,” even as in 
those days we sang to “America,” 
“God Save Our Noble Sons.” 

We sing the beautiful folk songs of 
our own country and of the countries 
of the world. One mothersinger chorus 
had their rehearsals the hour preceding 
their regular P. T. A. meeting. They 
concluded their singing from “I Hear 
America Singing,” a community song- 
book published by C. C. Birchard and 
Company. As the other members of 
the association arrived for the regular 
meeting, they were given a songbook 
opened to the page being sung. The 
chorus swelled and the whole group 


sang for the opening five minutes of 
the meeting. 

The mothersinger choruses of IIli- 
nois have done some outstanding work 
the past year. The all-Chicago chorus, 
under the direction of Mr. William 
Lester, has made five appearances at A 
Century of Progress. The excellent 
standard of their work has been an in- 
spiration to the thousands who have 
heard their singing. 

Other groups, such as Moline, De- 
catur, Kankakee, Rockford, Hanover, 
Brookfield and Springfield have con- 
tributed their concerts toward com- 
munity progress. Hundreds of small 
groups sing in their local associations, 
sometimes joining together in council 
or district choruses. Throughout the 
length and breadth of our state groups 
of mothers are getting together in their 
homes, or their schools, to sing. Usual- 
ly under the direction of the public 
school music supervisor, who gladly 
gives her expert help, these groups be- 
gin with less difficult songs and gradu- 
ate to great masterpieces of music. 

We carry home in our hearts the in- 
spiration and cheer which only music 
can give. We sing as we balance the 
budget and darn the socks. We know 
that the spiritual fiber of our children 
and the courage with which we must 
inspire our husbands is the greatest 
need of our lives. 

In April 1934 the mothersingers of 
Illinois plan to gather in numbers for 
a great all-state chorus at the annual 
state convention of the I. C. P. T. In 
May 1934 we see the vision of another 
national chorus of mothersingers, 
giving to the national convention the 
inspiration of music. Last May in 
Seattle the fathersingers gave a splen- 
did concert. 

We who have participated and know 
the joy of singing as a source of self- 
expression and spiritual courage feel 
that this great movement is bringing 
a definite contribution to leisure time. 

We must have vision and an abiding 
faith in the beauty of life so that our 
children may courageously face the 
problems of a new era. 
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World Friendship Emblem and 
Essay Contest 


@ WE fought a war “to make the 

world safe for Democracy.” We 
now realize better that little real prog- 
ress toward world peace can be made 
on the bloody battlefield. Friendship 
is brought about by ideals and friendly 
activities that enrich all parties par- 
ticipating. 

Every nation has its flag or emblem. 
However, why have we delayed the 
selecting of an international emblem 
that stands for world peace and broth- 
erhood? Such an emblem should sym- 
bolize no present national flag nor 
religion. It should represent all na- 
tions. It may have on it such words 
as “World Peace and Union.” The 
emblem should be mounted on paper 
11 x 14 inches in size. 

The essay contest on this subject will 
consist of two divisions: one for the 
elementary school, and the other for 
the high school. The elementary es- 
says are not to exceed 250 words and 
the essays written by the high-school 
students are not to exceed 500 words. 
The essay content may suggest meth- 
ods of acculturation by international 
contacts. There are three International 
Houses in the United States. Interna- 
tional tours, radio programs, colleges, 
games, commerce, and other activities 
have great potential possibilities. Es- 
says should be typed or plainly writ- 
ten in ink on business size paper. 

No medals nor monetary prizes are 
offered to the winners of the emblem 
and essay contests. Honest effort will 
be made to give wide publicity to the 
work of the winners. Such a contri- 
bution may be the service that will 
save the life of the contributor as well 
as the lives of millions of others from 
future international wars. The win- 
ning essay may also serve as an answer 
to those children of Wales who have 
been broadcasting Peace Messages an- 
nually for a dozen years. 

It is the hope and belief of the 
World Friendship Committee of the 
McLean County Principals’ Associa- 
tion that the art departments and the 
English teachers of the public schools 
of Illinois will find this work motivat- 
ing. This contest is being publicized 
by the courtesy of the ILLinois TEacH- 
ER. It is our belief that the most wor- 
thy contribution will be of great value 
to the United States, as well as to 
other nations. 

Only one entry in each classification 
will be accepted from each school dis- 
trict. All entries should be mailed, or 
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in the hands of the chairman of the 

Committee, by May 1, 1934. 

McLean County Principals’ Associa- 
tion 

L. W. Hacker, Chairman of World 
Friendship Committee 

Normal, Illinois 

(Please clip this ‘announcement and 

place on your school bulletin board.) 





East Central Division 


@ THE nineteenth annual meeting of the 

East Central Division of the I. S. T. A. 
was held at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Friday, October 13, 1933. Speakers 
at the general session were Ivan Wright, 
Professor of Economics, University of Illi- 
nois; and B. H. Bode, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. An introduc- 
tory concert was presented by the Urbana 
High School Band and the Champaign High 
School Chorus. 

Orricers: President, H. G. Paul, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; vice-president, 
H. E.- Slusser, supt. of schools, Bement; 
secretary, Mabel D. Ricketts, 604 South 
Race, Urbana; treasurer, G. H. Wright, asst. 
co. supt. of schools, Urbana. 

Executive COMMITTEE: chairman, W. M. 
Loy, supt. of schools, Gibson City; V. L. 
Nickell, supt. of schools, Champaign, °35; 
A. J. Clement, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, °36. 

State Committees: Appropriations, W. 
O. Jones, principal, high school, DeLand, 
35; legislation, A. P. Johnson, supt. of 
schools, Kankakee, °36; resolutions, J. B. 
Johnson, prin., high school, St. Anne, °34. 

Reso.uTions: Be # 

Resolved, That The East Central Division 
of The Illinois State Teachers Association go 
on record as favoring the following: 

1. Appreciation of Service—We commend 
the work of the officers and members of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association for the 
strenuous work that has been done to pre- 
vent vicious legislation that would have 
passed at the last session of the Legislature, 
had not the Teachets Association worked so 
faithfully for the cause of education. 

We wish to remind all teachers and mem- 
bers of the East Central Division that the 
battle to save the schools is not yet entirely 
over and that the responsibility is placed 
squarely with each teacher, administrator, 
and friend of the schools to do his part in 
this work. We wish to emphasize the im- 
portance and need of the individual teacher 
and administrator in every community work- 
ing through their legislators and representa- 
tive citizens of each community. Much good 
can be done by continually keeping these 
people informed concerning the cause of 
education. 

We wish to commend the individual teach- 
ers of the East Central Division and express 
appreciation for their loyalty and faithful 
support of their officers in the work for the 
welfare of education. 

2. National Policies—We heartily com- 
mend our President and federal officials for 
their energetic and tireless efforts to bring 
about economic recovery. We pledge our 
loyal support to the NRA movement and 
any practical plans that will tend to restore 
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N a cruise to Alaska 

you can enjoy the 
adventure of voyaging to 
8 country of overwhelm- 
ing beauty—and the lux- 
ury of gliding smoothly 
on a great ocean liner for 
@ thousand miles through 
the quiet waters of the 
Inside Passage. You'll 
sail between green 
wooded islands and 
towering peaks—north- 
ward into the pale light 
of the Midnight Sun— 
under skies streaked with 
glowing, changing colors 
of the Northern Lights— 
northward to a land of 
wild grandeur and un- 
fathomable peace that 
you will remember for- 
ever after. 


Take the North Coast Limited 
to Seattle, gateway to Alaska. 
The observation-club cars and 
diners of this famous trans- 
continental train will be air- 
conditioned for 1934 sum- 
mer travel and thereafter. 


Cruises to Alaske 
ere very inexpen- 
sive. May we tell 


mail the Coupon to 


ee E. E. NELSON eee 
640 Northern Pacific Ry. 
St. Pawl, Minn. 





Mr. Nelson: | em inter- 
ested in a trip to Aleske. 
Send me literature describing recommended cruises. 


ee eee 


City. DNB inc 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


With the Comforts of Air-Cleaned 
and Air-Conditioned Equipment 
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This year see Northern Europe 


“CRUISES 290. 


Visit all these countries 
“Seelam 
quSsiA 


j Approximately 40 days 
-« « 10,000 miles ... at 
less than 3¢ a mile. 


QOLAnD- 


To Northern Europe where history 
is being made . . . to five countries 
via the North Atlantic and the 


AD Baltic Sea. The ship is your hotel. 
f No foreign exchange penalties. Tour 
use A dollars 


passengers 
throughout at full value. 


SWEDEN. 


Copenhagen, Leningrad, Gydnia, 
Helsingfors, Stockholm. 




















Shore he nor 
All tourist class. . ve complete 
freedom of the s! * eregene = 


sine, finest gervien, every comfor 
and convenience. Meet Fa ot 
and congenial nee ET 


ee your trave 
AMERICAN SCANTIC t LINE 
5S Broadway, New 













RUSSIA 


OPEN. ROAD 


Numbers of students, professional 
people, and civic leaders will 
spend this summer in Soviet Rus- 
sia 

BECAUSE 

American Russian relations are in- 
fluencing the world 

Soviet Russia is the one foreign 
country where travel service rates 
IN DOLLARS have not been in- 
creased. 

The Open Road offers special 
services based on years of experi- 
ence, resident representation, and 
friendly relations with key indi- 
viduals and insticutions. 

Open Road travelers see most in 
least time at least cost. 

Service to groups and those trav- 
eling on their own. Details on 
application. 


THE OPEN ROAD 
56 West 45th Street, New York 
Cooperating with Intourist 
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economic stability and social happiness. We 
heartily endorse the efforts of our national 
government to promote peace and under- 
standing among the nations of the world. 


We strongly favor a code being worked 
out for the entire teaching profession. . . 
The purpose of the National Recovery Act 
is to bring about nation-wide recovery in 
every walk of life. If this is true, then no 
one should be exempted from the code. 
Such a code should be based upon the 
standards and profesional ethics generally 
accepted by the teaching profession. 

3. Larger School Unit—We recommend 
the continued study of plans and policies 
that will make possible a larger school unit 
which would tend to reduce many inequali- 
ties of educational opportunities in Illinois. 

4. Taxation and Revenue.—We favor the 
continued improvement and modernization of 
the Illinois taxing system and a strict and 
impartial enforcement of all enforcement 
laws and, if necessary, the further enact- 
ment of laws providing for proper penalties 
for evading such assessments and escap- 
ing such taxes as are provided by law. We 
also favor any practical plans that will pro- 
vide more adequate and certain support of 
our schools other than present sources of 
revenue. 

Therefore, we do hereby favor a larger 
state distributive fund. 

5. Professional Ethics.—We urge that the 
ethics and ideals of the profession be ob- 
served in applying for positions and that the 
rights of the present holder of any posi- 
tion be considered before making any ap- 
plications. We urge a spirit of co-operation 
between the teacher and the employing au- 
thorities who must consider the source of 
revenues. Again we state that we believe 
it is unfair to the teacher and the children 
to compel the schools to absorb more than 
a fair share of the present depression. 

6. Transportation of Pupils.—It is recog- 
nized that at the present time many gross 
inequalities in school facilities and con- 
veniences exist in Illinois. Many deserving 
pupils are deprived of the opportunity of 
school through lack of transportation facil- 
ities. In many cases transportation is now 
provided for one pupil while a neighboring 
pupil is deprived of any form of transporta- 
tion and consequently, of school privileges. 
Many states have met and solved this prob- 
lem, recognizing that the rural pupil does 
not have and has never had equal opportu- 
nity with pupils living in cities. Unless 
transportation is provided for all rural pu- 
pils this inequality will continue to exist. 

We believe it is time that Illinois give 
consideration to this serious problem. There- 
for, be it 

Resolved, That the East Central Division 
go on record as favoring a law to provide 
for transportation for all pupils living more 
than one mile from school. 

7. Purpose of Education—It is an ac- 
knowledged fact that many of our present 
problems such as unemployment, extreme 
poverty, increase in crime, and other social 
and economic problems, are caused by the 
violation of certain natural social laws and 
ethical principles. 

We recommend, therefore, that education 
give more and more attention and effort 
to social science, moral training, and char- 
acter development. 

MABEL D. RICKETTS, Secretary. 
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Teachers Have Ideas 


Here is a Chance to Express Them. 


@ ANY teacher is America who is a 

member of his state education asso- 
ciation is now offered the opportunity 
to write for a group of state associa- 
tion journals. This is a competitive 
endeavor and the winning paper in 
each of the eight divisions listed below 
will bring its author a check for 
$50.00. 

For a number of years nationally 
prominent educators and others have 
been writing articles which have been 
syndicated among a group of state 
teachers’ magazines. For 1934-35 it is 


desired that authorship for this syndi- ' 


cated series shall come from the rank 
and file of teachers and public school 
executives. Every reader of this jour- 
nal is eligible to participate if he is a 
member of the state association. 

Manuscripts must be mailed to reach 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc., Room 
1402, 189 West Madison St., Chicago, 
Illinois, not later than May 30, 1934. 
A board of competent judges will pass 
upon the articles and the winners will 
be notified on July 10, 1934. The win- 
ning articles will appear in print dur- 
ing the school year 1934-35. 

Here are the eight subject matter 
divisions. You may submit manu- 
scripts upon more than one of these 
topics, but no one will be awarded 
first prize in more than one division. 

1. New Objectives in Education. 
Leisure Challenges the School. 

. Vitalizing Rural Education. 
. Interpreting the School to the 

Public. 

5. Training for Civic and Political 

Responsibilities. 

6. A Personality Portrait of the 

Greatest Teacher I Have Known. 
7. Making Character Education 

More Effective. 

8. Miscellaneous — write on a sub- 
ject of your own choice. 


ad 


~ w 


Begin planning your paper now. 
Keep in mind that your article should 
not exceed 1500 words in length. All 
articles should be typewritten, on one 
side of the paper only and double 
spaced. No manuscript will be re- 
turned. Write your name and address 
in the upper right hand corner of the 
first page. Indicate below this the 
number of words. Send the finished 
manuscript to 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

Room 1402, 189 W. Madison St., 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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State Commercial Contest 


@ THE annual Illinois State Commer- 

cial Contest Program will be held 
in three divisions: District Contest, 
April 21; Sectional Contest, May 5 
and the Finals at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, May 11-12. This 
program is being sponsored by the 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers 
Association. 

In the finals, the typewriting event 
will be held at the ice-skating rink at 
2 p.m. Friday, the bookkeeping and 
shorthand events on Saturday morning 
at 9 a.m. in the Law Building. 

There will be no changes in the 
rules governing the grading of the 
typewriting tests. Congressional mate- 
rial will not be used in the shorthand 
“takes.” 

It is the committee’s desire to dis- 
courage the choosing of contest en- 
trants or the giving of extra help other 
than that which is given in regular 
class work until after March first. 

All commercial teachers are urged 


to take interest in these contests and 
enter their pupils. 





Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 East 
22nd St., Chicago: 


Exploring Latin, by a Committee of Latin 
Teachers of Baltimore, Md. Cloth. TIllus- 
trated. 192 pp. 


A try-out course in Latin for the Junior 
high school, which should convert a young 
skeptic into an enthusiast. The only Latin 
forms learned are the first declension and 
present tense of the first and second conju- 
gations. The vocabulary is limited to 150 
Latin words, with special reference to the 
study of English derivatives. Particular 
emphasis is placed upon the development of 
the English language. Moreover, an insight 
is given into Roman life and civilization. 


Our Beginnings in the Past, by Knowlton 
and Gerson. Cloth. Illustrated. 242 pp. 
Price, $0.76 subject to the usual discount to 
schools. 


Our Past in Western Europe, by Knowl- 
ton and Wheeler. Cloth. Illustrated 346 pp. 


First and second volumes of a four-book 
series for elementary schools designed to 
give pupils a better perspective and a greater 
appreciation of the close relation between 
the past and the present. Emphasis is upon 
the cultural development of civilized society, 
particularly those phases which form the 
cultural inheritance of America. 


First Days with Numbers by Clifford B. 
Upton, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Cloth. 160 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $0.40, subject to the 
usual discounts. 

This instruction covers counting to 1,000, 
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the 100 addition and subtraction facts, sim- 
ple measurements, telling time, making 
change, the fractions one-half and one- 
fourth, etc. May be introduced in the sec- 
ond half of the first grade or at the begin- 
ning of the second grade. The vocabulary 
of 495 words is based on a careful analysis 
of the vocabularies of the best primary 
readers. 


First Steps, pre-primer of the 

Fact and Story Readers by Suzzallo, Free- 
land, McLaughlin, Skinner. Paper. 40 pp. 
Illustrated in color. Price $0.16, subject to 
the usual discounts. 

Forty pages of easy reading for the first 
few weeks of school; intended to precede 
the Primer of the Fact and Story Readers. 
The vocabulary consists of 68 word forms, 
all of which appear again in the Primer of 
the series. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, 73 Fifth Avenue, 
New York: 


Our Pets, Primer of Good Companions, 
by Hecox and Gareissen. Cloth. Illustrated. 
126 pages. List price, $0.64. 

This Primer is one of the most colorful, 
having an illustration in color on every 
page, and it is as practical as it is attrac- 
tive, since the bright cover may be cleaned 
with soap and water. The vocabulary con- 
sists of 174 words, all words in the spoken 
vocabulary of normal First Grade children. 
With this necessarily limited vocabulary the 
authors have achieved quite amazing re- 
sults in good style, dramatic value, and re- 
petition without artificiality. Every selec- 
tion is built around interest in animals— 
recognized as an especially strong interest 
at the First Grade level. 





U. High Broadcasts 


®@ OF unusual interest to public 
school music directors is a series of 
ten broadcasts over Radio Station 
WILL, 890 kilocycles, by the Music 
Department of the University High 
School of the University of Illinois. 


The broadcasts will be directed by 
Mr. Ralph M. Holmes, assisted by 
Miss Velma I. Kitchell, music instruc- 
tors in University High School, and 
the School of Music. 


he purposes of the broadcast are 
(1) to show methods of correcting 
common weaknesses in school and 
amateur singing and playing, (2) to 
point out some of the qualities possi- 
ble in vocal and instrumental music, 
and (3) to provide entertainment. 


The series will be presented on 
Thursday afternoons from 5 to 5:15 
p- m., on the following dates: 


March 15: Boys’ Glee Club. 

March 22: Orchestra. Instrumental Quar- 
tets, Cello Solo. 

April 5: Mixed Chorus. 

April 19: re Chorus, Cantata: Colum- 


us. 
May 3: Orchestra. 
May 10: Boys’ Glee Club. 
May 17: Girls’ Glee Club. 
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AROUND AMERICA 
+149 EXTRAS 


ITINERARY INCLUDES 


ENTIRE 
cosT 


LEA’ 
SAN ANTONIO OLD MEX LOS ANGELES 
HOLLYWOOD = SAN PRANGISCO Weta 


SEATTLE VANCOUVER 
CANADIAN ROCKIES—BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 
OPTIONAL SIDE TRIP TO ALASKA 
MEALS—HOTELS—SIGHTSEEING—SLEEPING CAR 
ACCOMMODATIONS—EVEN TIPS ARE INCLUDED 
Parties Leave Chicago 
July 1—July 22—Aug. 12 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphiet 


POWERS TOURS 


ltt W. Washington St., Chicago 
Our 24th Successful Travel Year 





PRIMARY TEACHERS! 





story posters 


of children of other lands 


plus book of stories 
and correlations, 
only 20c complete! 


For use in Health, Geography, 
Social Science 


“GOOD MORNING” series of 8, 
beautifully colored 10 by 13 inch 
sters, by one of America’s foremost 
illustrators of children’sbooks. Theyshow 
Edward of England, Jean of Scotland, 
Ivan of Russia, and the children of five 
other lands. Use them as a handsome 
frieze or individually. With the posters 
comes a booklet giving the story of each 
— plus suggestions for correlation. 
ill out the coupon for this fascinating 
series of posters today. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE 
The Quaker Oats Company 
141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


I am enclosing $........in Ary s) ( (money). for which 
please mail me........sets of Morning" posters 
Fwoat with the project Ale Ny Complete set $.20. 

ould like also the free catalogue leaflet of other 


Address Sea BN TA UA 
TT iE RE ETL fa WM ks 
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Meeting of Board of 


Directors 
(Continued from page 208) 
members of the Board and to the secretary. 

It was decided that the membership of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association should be 
continued in the Illinois Women’s Joint Leg- 
islative Council and the secretary was in- 
structed to draw an order for $15 to pay 
the dues. Mrs. Bertha Armbruster was ap- 
pointed as a delegate to represent the State 
Teachers Association at the meetings of this 
Council, and the secretary was directed to 
notify her of such appointment. 

Letters from the secretary of the North- 
western Division and the president of the 
Chicago Division were read informing the 
Board that those divisions had passed reso- 
lutions asking the State Association to pre- 
pare a program for the teaching of tax 
problems to the students in elementary and 
junior high schools in Illinois. The dis- 
cussions of these resolutions brought out 
the fact that books and articles suitable for 
this use are now being published and it 
was suggested that the attention of the 
teachers be directed to these books and ar- 
ticles. The secretary announced that he 
had just written an editorial for the Janu- 
ary number of the Itumnors TeacuHer in 
which he named two such books. He was 
directed to watch for other such books 
worthy of commending to teachers for use 
in teaching tax problems and to review them 
in the ILtinors TEACHER as they appear. 

The secretary was directed to write an 
order for $25 to pay for a contributing mem- 
bership in the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. 

The secretary read several bills which 
were allowed. The orders for these bills 
will appear in the next report of the treas- 
urer numbered from 1 to 35 inclusive. 

The directors resolved to ask those to 
whom appropriations are made and orders 
are written for amounts in lump sums to 
make itemized reports of expenditures. 

The meeting adjourned to reconvene just 
after adjournment of the state meeting on 
the following Thursday forenoon. 





The Board of Directors met in the Cen- 
tennial Building at 11:00 o’clock a. m. on 
Thursday, December 28. All members and 
the secretary were present. 

The salary of the treasurer for the year 
1934 was fixed at $1,000 for the year. Mrs. 
Mildred Whitlock was employed as assist- 
ant to the Director of Research for one and 
one half years, beginning January 1, 1934, 
and extending to June 30, 1935. Her salary 
was fixed at the rate of $1,675 per year. 

Mr. Robert C. Keenan was chosen as 
chairman of a committee authorized by the 
Representative Assembly at the meeting 
just adjourned to file a protest in regard 
to the relation of teachers to the Civil Works 
Administration with the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the director of the IIli- 
nois Emergency Relief Commission, the Civil 
Works Administration in Illinois, and the 
Secretary of the Interior. The president was 
to notify Mr. Keenan at once and consult 
with him in regard to choice of other mem- 
bers of the committee. The president was 
directed to ask Mr. Keenan to file a protest 
at once with the proper authorities. 
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Mr. D. F. Nickols, superintendent of 
schools, Lincoln, Ill., appeared before the 
Board and presented a request for a contri- 
bution to be used to erect a marker at the 
grave of Mentor Graham at New Salem, Ill. 
The inscription on this marker is to be as 
follows: 

Mentor Graham 
1800 - 1886 
Abraham Lincoln’s Tutor at New Salem 
Erected by the I. S. T. A. 
1933 


Mr. Nickols explained that Mr. Graham 
probably had a greater influence on the edu- 
cation of Abraham Lincoln than any other 
person and that his grave at New Salem at 
the present time is unmarked. The Board 
of Directors ordered the secretary to write 
an order on the contingent fund for $50 to 
pay or help pay for the marker as described. 

All the decisions in both of the above 
mentioned meetings of the Board were made 
by motion regularly seconded and passed 
by unanimous vote of the Board.—R. C. 
MOORE, Secretary. 





The School Newspaper Inter- 
prets the School 
(Continued from page 207) 

still effective and yet do not occupy 
too much of the paper’s space. Effec- 
tive advertising can easily be made to 
pay half the cost of the publication. 

More important than the money re- 
ceived from the advertising is the 
cordial attitude developed by the mer- 
chants. The pupil manager who ob- 
tains the advertising should deliver a 
complimentary copy of the paper to 
the merchant and discuss his “ad” with 
him. A front page “box” carrying a 
list of the advertisers in each issue will 
interest the merchant. When he comes 
to understand that the paper is pub- 
lished on a business-like basis, that the 
school paper advertising really sells 
goods, and that a genuine effort is 
made to reciprocate loyalties, he be- 
comes a staunch friend and loyal sup- 
porter of the school. Thus the news- 
paper may interpret the school and 
win the support of the business man 
through its advertising department. 


The Newspaper Is Published for 
the Reader 


That the newspaper is published for 
the reader and not especially for the 
members of the newspaper staff is an- 
other fundamental principle that needs 
to be kept constantly in the thinking 
of those directing a school paper. Al- 
though the values that pupils receive 
from writing and publishing a paper 
regularly throughout the school year 
are not to be overlooked, they are 
quite secondary to the need for a read- 
able paper for the reading public. Al- 
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ways the questions for the editors are: 
“Will this story interest our pupil and 
parent readers? Who will read this 
story and what ideas or information 
will they have after they have read 
it?” It is true that many pupils re- 
ceive their first interest in journalism 
from their work on a school paper. 
Members of Robinson’s school news- 
paper staffs now write for the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune, edit and write for 
the Decatur Herald, the Robinson 
Daily News, the Robinson, Argus, and 
have written for and edited many col- 
lege papers and magazines. Others 
are professional printers or in com- 
mercial advertising. Doubtless the 
present occupations of these persons 
is in some measure at least due to their 
early activities with the school paper. 
Yet these values are subordinate to the 
publication of a paper for a reading 
public, a paper that really interprets 
the school for this public. 

The editorial policy should be to 
build through the columns of the 
paper a school constituency that is 
continuously loyal in its support of 
the activities of the school so that it 
may function effectively at all times 
(even in times of depression) in the 
lives of its pupils. A definite policy 
of placing the facts concerning the 
school before a critical public without 
too much attempt to tell the public 
what should be its thinking about these 
facts will build an understanding con- 
fidence that constantly will be help- 
ful. If the facts concerning certain 
of the school’s activities cannot be 
published, it is probable that these 
activities occupy a questionable place 
in the school. 

Perhaps there has never been a 
time in the history of American edu- 
cation when the schools needed loyal 
support more than they need it now. 
It may be that, if the school support- 
ing public understood fully the real 
worth of the varying activities of the 
school, many curtailments that are ex- 
tant in the land might not now exist. 
The present day school is the result 
of the existing social order and offers 
only that which the social order de- 
mands. When the need for money is 
great and society scrutinizes every pub- 
lic expenditure in minutest detail, it 
is not surprising that support is with- 
drawn from activities whose values 
are unknown or at least uncertain. It 
is quite possible that many current 
eliminations are necessary and desira- 
ble but it is also very probable that 
unnecessary and undesirable elimina- 
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tions have been effected because the 
existing society is not fully aware of 
the values of the activities eliminated. 
The writer believes that the school 
newspaper may be used to help soci- 
ety to understand the need for and to 
demand desirable school activities. 


The Results Are Valuable 


When a school community with a 
tax rate near the limit, from a pile of 
refuse left by a fire which destroyed 
everything, builds, equips and com- 
pletely pays for two buildings during 
a period of eleven years, operates the 
school, owes no one a cent for any- 
thing at the end of the eleven year 
period, and during this time only once 
had a little opposition to the election 
of the regular board of education 
ticket, something must have been done 
to keep the school public loyal to the 
school. The school newspaper with 
its carefully and systematically 
planned and executed editorial policy 
surely had something to do in the de- 
velopment of this sustained loyalty. 





Recreating the Curriculum 
(Continued from page 204) 

each successive season, what, how 
much, and in what manner shall I 
sow? Does not the manufacturer in 
all fields of endeavor incessantly re- 
ask what are the best materials to be 
used, and in what quantity? And by 
what methods shall the best output be 
produced? To be sure, mental phe- 
nomena in the form of curricula are 
infinitely more complex and change- 
able than the above mentioned phe- 
nomena produced in the material 
world. In part, therefore, one great 
difficulty of the task of creating and 
re-creating curricula for our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and col- 
leges may be accounted for. 

During the seventeenth century in 
America, the chief aim of the repre- 
sentative secondary school, the Latin 
Grammar School, was to prepare for 
college,—primarily Harvard Univer- 
sity. The chief aim of the college was 
to prepare for the ministry. About 
fifty percent of the graduates from 
Harvard for the first seventy-five years 
of its existence entered the ministry. 
The basic nature of the program of 
studies in both the Latin Grammar 
schools and colleges was Latin and 
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Greek, because it was believed that 
the study of these subjects prepared 
men best for the ministry, as well as 
for whatever other positions existed 
in civic life. The intrenchment of 
classical content became so strong that 
even when political, industrial and 
social conditions changed, non-vernac- 
ular languages continued to represent 
the backbone of the program of studies 
for many years even on into the time 
of the coming of the academy and the 
high school. The aims of teaching 
high-school subjects now, in contrast, 
have multiplied —some people say 
almost inordinately. One thing is cer- 
tain; namely, the aims are much more 
inclusive and complicated than was 
true of the “grammar” schools of New 
England. To understand why these 
aims are now different is as important 
as to see how they are different. On 
the problem of why these aims have 
inevitably expanded, comparatively 
little emphasis has been placed. For 
even so long as a decade after the 
establishment of the first public high 
school in America (1821), little if any 
evidence can be found in print, that 
an intelligent philosophy of the pro- 
gram of studies had been formulated. 
About one hundred and fifty subjects 
are said to have been added to the 
courses of study offered in the acade- 
mies from the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century in America. In 
1924, Counts reported, after making a 
study of the senior high-school cur- 
ricula of fifteen school systems of the 
United States, that during an interval 
of five years, twelve curricula, and 
over sixty subjects, had been added to 
the program of studies. 





What is our real interest in Amer- 
ican secondary and college education ? 
Is it more-than mere curriculum accre- 
tion, and a great’ cumulus of subjects? 
Or is it the integration and interpre- 
tation of these as a whole representing 
many-sided interests and phases of 
human experience? Or can it be partly 
both summation and integration of 
meaningful curriculum content? The 
Boston Latin Grammar School pro- 
gram of studies remained practically 
unmodified as to the nature of content 
for about a century and three quarters 
after its establishment. From our 
present point of view this appears to 
be extreme conservatism. But one vir- 
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tue and defense’ could be made for it, 
because they were training for a sin- 
gle calling, the ministry, which they 
thought could best be done through a 
classical curriculum pabulum. Now 
we witness the opposite extreme of a 
constantly changing as well as a 
greatly expanded curriculum content 
in our thousands of American second- 
ary schools public and private. 

Is it to be regarded as merely repe- 
titious to inquire whether mere cur- 
riculum accretion is to be more desired 
than curriculum integration? Should 
curricularization in elementary and 
secondary schools and colleges go on 
hand in hand with the increasing prob- 
lems of changing civilization during 
pre-World War and post-World War 
conditions, during both periods of 
prosperity and so-called “panics”? 
Shall our curriculum cumulus simply 
keep on growing forever, in terms of 
merely added numbers of subjects 
without reference to whether these 
reflect outstanding human problems 
and issues that carry on from one gen- 
eration to another, and without refer- 
ence to the fact that “new occasions 
teach new duties”? 

Are “subjects” of study then nil in 
value? They do, no doubt, break up 
and classify human knowledge into 
convenient forms for treatment. And 
if not used solely as ends in them- 
selves rather than as means as well for 
interpreting the experiences of life as 
a whole, these school “subject” divi- 
sions of knowledge can be justified. 
Furthermore, is. there no place for 
cumulative knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake? The answer for the specialist 
and for the immature learner must 
necessarily be somewhat different. 
Shall no individual ever be allowed 
to experience satisfaction resulting 
from the feeling of mastery in some di- 
vision of human knowledge? Granted 
for the master of subject matter as 
such to a rather high degree? Is the 
complete elimination of the joy of 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake to be 
desired? Or is it the retention of such 
a feeling of mastery on the part of the 
elementary and _ secondary school 
pupil and college student as they are 
able, that becomes the real issue. It 
is not the elimination of the joy of 
mastery of knowledge that is desired, 
but the relative degree of increasing 
mastery of knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake that is justifiable. To a certain 
extent “subjects” as such may be pur- 
sued for the sake of satisfaction that 
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comes through the possession of in- 
creasing knowledge. But this cannot, 
and should not, represent the complete 
story. “Subjects” mastered must be 
thought of also in large part as clas- 
sified human problems, issues and 
human experiences, to be studied for 
the purpose of leading to the realiza- 
tion, interpretation and appreciation 
of life as a whole. And all of this 
latter must be done as pupils and stu- 
dents are able to bear. It may be at 
times in our enthusiasm to bring to the 
fore new claims and aims for the 
teaching of the various school sub- 
jects that we have reduced the relative 
emphasis too much on the possibility 
of satisfaction that may result to in- 
dividuals in the increasing mastery of 
more and more knowledge in any one 
field or other. In the end, however, 
this turns out to be far from serving as 
the sole basis for the offering of “sub- 
ject” content in our elementary and 
secondary schools and higher institu- 
tions of learning. 


Machinery for Curriculum 
Renewal 

When we contemplate the task of 
re-creating the total school curricula, 
involving at least a reinterpretation if 
not a re-classification of the “subjects” 
as such the curriculum task is over- 
whelmingly stupendous. It appears 
to follow also that the task is too large 
for any individual or any group of in- 
dividuals, national, state, or local, un- 
less they are willing to contribute the 
very best which they possess. Whether 
this task can be performed best by a 
single group of individuals, whether 
it can be done more satisfactorily 
through the cooperation of highly 
trained and intelligent minded groups 
representing a variety of interests is 
as yet open to serious debate. Neither 
of these plans has as yet been used 
long enough for any one to determine 
with certain validity or any absolute 
surety which procedure is the better, 
namely the cooperative plan through 
highly trained individuals, or the spe- 
cialist-expert-counsellor plan. One 
thing seems somewhat clear, namely, 
that the subject matter specialist, the 
individual who knows his field ought 
not to be completely left out of the 
curriculum making picture. As a 
counsellor at least he always will be 
a necessity especially with reference 
to the authenticity of the content of 
subject matter. One important aspect 
seems to have confused us. Pure and 
applied science, and mathematics 
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each have their significance. How they 
shall be apportioned in their emphasis 
in curriculum content ought to be 
faced. This suggestion is probably 
applicable to the field of economics 
also on the different levels of educa- 
tion from the elementary, junior high, 
senior high school on into college, as 
well as to other subjects. 

The why of the curriculum content 
in our educational institutions has 
never more definitely actually stared 
us in the face and even startled us 
than during these so-called depression 
years, at least in its present astounding 
proportions. Not only curriculum 
practitioners in the schools but cur- 
riculum makers have been perplexed. 
Most states, and some urban, and some 
local communities have not only an 
opportunity, but a social obligation to 
face squarely this renewed curriculum 
challenge. If it were possible for Ben- 
jamin Franklin to reappear among us 
and see how little in spirit, compara- 
tively speaking, of his “Proposals Re- 
lating to the Education of Youth in 
Pennsylvania” had been put into 
effect throughout the latter half of the 
eighteenth century and during most of 
the nineteenth century, it would be 
sufficient grounds for writing some 
neo-proposals relating to the educa- 
tion of youth throughout the United 
States, at a time when increasing num- 
bers of pupils wait until industry will 
even let them knock at their doors for 
entrance. 

In some respects our curriculum re- 
vision lethargy has been appalling in 
the light of other immeasurable ad- 
vances outside of the school. Has it 
been forgotten that originally the de- 
velopment of science and invention 
outside of the schools motivated the 
teaching of science within the schools? 
Think of the increment of knowledge 
in the field of natural science alone 
since the days of Franklin and the 
establishment of his Academy in 1751, 
even during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, which could be used to much 
larger effect than is now being done! 
What is true of this accumulated 
wealth of knowledge in natural sci- 
ence is likewise true of most of the 
so-called school “subjects” taught in 
the elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges. Yet with even greater 
difficulty than men pass from the use 
of the earlier razor strop and blade 
to the use of the safety, school people 
pass from one environment to an- 
other. Some persons, a few, can use 
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old tools in any occupation with great 
skill. So can some instructors do in 
the use of the earlier organized cur- 
riculum content. With curiosity we 
look upon the early automobiles. With 
vain, and sometimes deceptive, pride 
we look upon the old even well fash- 
ioned curricula in their day. 

Two practical suggestions are of- 
fered. Two groups of individuals at 
least are essential in curriculum cre- 
ation, and continuous re-creation. First 
a group of well trained counsellors, 
and fashioners; second a group of 
well-trained practitioners. The first 
group should consist of individuals 
who are competent to pass judgment on 
the philosophical, and pedagogical 
bases of the curriculum, as well as of 
individuals who can speak with au- 
thority on the authenticity of subject 
matter in the different fields. The phi- 
losopher, the educational expert, and 
the subject-matter or subject specialist 
should all cooperate in the capacity of 
counsellors, and formulators of cur- 
ricula. The second group should be 
constituted of highly selected and com- 
petently trained representatives from 
state departments, administrative offi- 
cers in elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges and from mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. The first 
group could of course formulate cur- 
riculum content independently but 
such content unless it actually func- 
tions in practice loses much of its 
value. The second group, working 
independently on the whole, would 
tend to under-emphasize the relative 
importance of the philosophy or the- 
ory of curriculum content. A Luther- 
Melanchthon-like-combination, _ coali- 
tion, or merger of the philosopher, 
professional, subject specialist group 
with the practitioner group would be 
a gain over any one or more of these 
groups working independently. If the 
economic principle of several men 
working together accomplishing more 
than when they work wholly apart has 
any element of truth in it, then the 
philosopher - professional - subject - 
specialist group working together with 
the practitioner—administrative-teach- 
ing staff group—should accomplish 
more when working together than 
when either group works independ- 
ently of the other. 

Any one state or other if organized 
on this basis for a period of years 
would accomplish more in a decade 
than often has been accomplished dur- 
ing many decades in the past history 
of curriculum theory and practice. As 
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to who actually should constitute the 
personnel of these groups drawn from 
the elementary, secondary and college 
levels is a matter of detail. As to 
what would be the special province of 
each group, and as to what would be 
the overlapping provinces of these 
two groups is another matter of con- 
siderable detail and importance. On 
one aspect, however, both groups will 
need to agree at once; namely, on basic 
curriculum considerations that affect 
the whole gamut and range of elemen- 
tary and secondary school and college 
experience, and not merely those that 
affect any one of these educational 
areas, sections or levels of the learn- 
ing process alone. 

Briefly, the second suggestion is 
this. After there is an agreement on 
basic concepts affecting the content 
and organization of the curriculum, 
and also a comparatively satisfactory 
agreement on the way of, or machinery 
for, carrying on curriculum formula- 
tion, organization and administration 
then some means of financing much 
further than has yet been done should 
be provided. 


Financing Curriculum Experi- 
mentation 

If reliable outstanding foundations 
which now have at their command 
large funds, would sponsor experimen- 
tation in let us say at least fifty to one 
hundred schools throughout our coun- 
try we could accelerate our progress 
in curriculum creation, and recreation 
by many years. Create new, and re- 
create earlier justifiable curriculum 
content, apply and re-apply, test and 
re-test, experiment and re-experiment 
under the sponsorship of notorious 
foundations. Later on after several 
or more years of experimentation had 
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been carried on, hundreds of other 
subsidized and partially subsidized 
schools could be given the privilege of 
retrying the content, and of re-apply- 
ing it as worked out in these schools 
sponsored and financed by the founda- 
tions. There is a shorter way and also 
cheaper to proceed. It is questionable 
whether such a procedure would be 
genuinely profitable. 

First in any instance under any 
technique used in curriculum forma- 
tion, it is essential that a basic philos- 
ophy or theory of the curriculum be 
consciously outlined. Second, the or- 
ganization and administration of con- 
tinuously created content must be 
applied in the light of the basic consid- 
erations that are involved in any state- 
ment of the philosophy of the curri- 
culum. And the spirit in which we do 
any or all of these things is very con- 
sequential. 

(Continued on page 224) 
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DIRECTOR, André Morize, Professor, 
Harvard University 


Seven weeks in the most beautiful 

section of the Green Mountains 

@ The French School aims to 
attract a group of mature 
students professionally in- 
terested in the teaching and 
study of French. French, 
the sole medium of com- 
munication in classroom and 
social life, is strictly adhered 
to during the seven weeks 
session. Close personal con- 
tact between native staff and 
students insures conversa- 
tional practice and individ- 
ual attention in classroom, 
dining halls, dormitories, 
social gatherings, hikes and 
sports. All courses carry 
credit for degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Mod- 
ern Languages. 


for individual school bulletins of 
English—French—German— 
Italian—Spanish 
Address 


Middlebury College, Summer 
Session Office 


Middlebury, Vermont 





Recreating the Curriculum 
(Continued from page 223) 


When we have loosed ourselves suffi- 
ciently from a tradition-shackled curri- 
culum content and in a wholesome 
spirit have laid down our basic con- 
siderations for a re-created curriculum 
content, then we shall be ready to out- 
line more effectively the actual pro- 
grams of studies to be used in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and col- 
leges; then we shall be ready for a 
more complete organization and ad- 
ministration of adopted and adapted 
curricula in our elementary and sec- 
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ondary schools and colleges. This last 


sentence furnishes the basis for an- 
other treatise in the curriculum field. 





Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 


South Central Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, March 22-23, Springfield. De- 
tails of program to be announced later. 

Southern Division, 1. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Carbondale, March 29 and 30, 
1934. Speakers: Dr. I. Owen Foster, Uni- 
versity of Indiana; Dr. George S. Counts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, president, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Paul V. McNutt, 
Governor of Indiana. Twenty-two sectional 
meetings are provided. Music by “All- 
Egyptian” High-School Orchestra, directed 
by Professor Righter of Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

Southwestern Division, |. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, East St. Louis, Thursday and Fri- 
day, April 5 and 6, 1934. Program to be 
announced later. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
38th annual meeting, Des Moines, Iowa, May 
13-19. Theme: “The Future of the for- 
gotten child.” 





The ey 


Goes to Schoo 
(Continued from page 197) 


unemployed teachers who will receive 
government assistance. Two limitations 
suggest themselves if this plan should 
be followed exclusively: first, few 
students may be admitted except the 
unemployed; furthermore, it is doubt- 
ful whether in the smaller towns a 
large enough number of such teachers 
are available to offer a sufficiently 
varied and interesting curriculum with- 
out the help of some volunteer teach- 
ers in addition. 

The two-year experiment at Mar- 
seilles leads the writer to believe, how- 
ever, that many communities in the 
present crisis could conduct an adult 
evening school even without the last 
two possibilities mentioned with profit 
to the community and with increased 
good will toward the activities of the 
regular day school. 


Athletic League 


Less unusual but still of importance 
in meeting leisure-time needs has been 
the plan of allowing out-of-school 
young people to continue to use the 
gymnasium without cost to taxpayers. 

Organized teams both of young men 
and of young women are permitted to 
use the gymnasium when it is not 
needed for school purposes if they pay 
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for the lights and for the service of an 
unemployed man to care for the addi- 
tional janitorial work required. 

The men have a basketball league 
which raises sufficient funds to pay 
competent men to officiate at their 
games and for four years has been 
paying annually a balance into the 
high-school athletic fund. This result 
has been possible through a provision 
in the league’s constitution requiring 
players and spectators alike to pay ten 
cents admission to games. 

Not only has this plan allowed 
young people out of school to continue 
with athletics, but it gives the people 
of the community excellent entertain- 
ment at very nominal cost. 


Conclusion 


At a time when there is unusual need 
of providing means for worthy use of 
leisure in communities schools are 
hampered for financial reasons in do- 
ing even as much as they normally do. 
Hence the plans followed in conduct- 
ing the adult evening school and the 
community use of the gymnasium 
without cost to taxpayers, which have 
brought such gratifying results in 
Marseilles in providing for the advan- 
tageous use of leisure time and in win- 
ning good will for the schools, may 
afford a profitable suggestion for other 
communities. 





Professional Ethics 
(Continued from page 200) 


case the offense is severe, he may be 
expelled. Teaching is not so organized 
that expulsion is possible. Depriving 
the offender of a certificate on account 
of certain moral infractions is about 
the only exception. Therefore we must 
depend upon the power of opinion 
within our ranks to maintain high 
standards. By word and attitude we 
can show offenders they are pro- 
fessional outcasts. By observing whole- 
some standards of professional ethics 
as individuals we can help to make 
them universal. By refusing to employ 
those guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct, those of us who are administra- 
tors can perhaps do most of all. The 
challenge is individual but united 
action is absolutely necessary for suc- 
cess. In spite of trying conditions, 
unsatisfactory salaries and severe cri- 
ticism, teaching must be placed on a 
high ethical plane. 
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| The Summer Session is an integral part of the work of the Uni- | 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS | 


Announcin g the Summer Session 


June 18 to August 11,1934 


versity. Courses are conducted by regular members of the in- | 
structional staff. Two summer sessions equal one semester in | 
credit toward a degree. For circular containing list of courses 
and other information, address: 


E. H. Cameron, Director of the Summer Session 
104 Administration Building 
___Urbana, Illinois 














ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


17th 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Faculty of Superior Teachers 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Twenty-One Departments 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 





DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 



















YOU PLAY 
Tl) Amid the 
y Beauties of the 


Rockies 


Study in one of the West's 
finest universities during 
the summer at the height -- 
of the Dude Ranch season! Fees and 
living costs are low—you will enjoy the 
tourist’s freedom and fun with all the 


comforts of the permanent resident. 


THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
WYOMING 


ty 1s known everywhere as the 


COOLEST SUMMER 





AMERICA 


A reputation deservedly & 
enjoyed. The University 
is located at 7,200 feet and the permanent 
summer camp at 10,000 feet, both amid 
the beauties and natural recreational 
advantages of the main range 
of the Rockies. 


A NOTED SUMMER FACULTY 
includes visiting department heads with 
national reputations. 


First Term—June 11 to July 18 
Second Term—July 19 to August 24 
1934 


Illustrated announcement and 
bulletins cheerfully sent. 
C. R. MAXweELt., 
» Director of Summer Sesston 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 
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FROM WASHINGTON, THE U.S. DEPARTMENT 


OF LABOR 
Me Comes this statement: 


rT iad 


a “The program of the future is so to train the individual 

We Fe from early life as to prevent many of the present 

‘ vere ailments which are due to poor posture. His interest 

nT) in his own maximum physical efficiency should be 
ti 


aroused by education.”’ 
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Read what correct seating 
can do for you! 


HEN schooling was just a matter of the “three 

R's”, education ignored health. Today, student 
health is a part of every school curriculum. Essential to 
health and perfect physical development—to eyes, to 
lungs, to full vitality—are the habits of good posture, 
which are induced by correct seating. 








The posturally 

correct American 
Henderson-Universal 
Sight-Saving Desk F 


shown above induces natural, comfortable, cor- 
rect posture. The tilting and sliding desk top 
insures reading or writing at the correct focal 
distance and proper angle of vision. Eyesteain 
and body fatigue are reduced to a minimum. 


In many schools, programs of reseating are estab- 
lished as part of the program for more productive 
teaching and improved student-efficiency and health. 
Temporary, make-shift repairing is supplanted by 


new seating of permanent, correct posture inducing 
character and design. ia R fb b 








“American” Seating can provide ideally for you— 
can fit the limitations of your budget—yet give your 
students the advantages of comfortable, correct pos- 
ture with sight-saving features as well. 


Classroom Posture 
Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to any school official or teacher 
a classroom posture poster in colors, size 174 x 





It will be interesting and well worth your while 
to investigate reseating with “American” Desks—to 
know the many types designed for specific needs and 


25 inches, which shows children why they should 
sit erect; it contains no advertising. With it, too, 
interesting posture booklets. Address Dept. 1T3. 








their outstanding, exclusive features. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 




















BRANCHES IM ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES AND ACCREDITED DISTRIBUTORS IM ALL TRADE AREAS 














